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THE AMENDMENT TO THE ADDRESS. 


is probable that the support of Mr. Parnei’s Amend- 


ment by English and Scotch Radicals is not to be 
‘exclusively ascribed to disregard of justice and humanity. 


~ One of many dishonest peculiarities of faction is the habit 


of relying on its own anticipated failure to attain its 
ofessed objects. A malignant minority, knowing that 


it will be outvoted, sometimes takes thedopportunity of 


' danger to the State. 


‘earning cheap popularity without causing corresponding 
Few of the opponents of Mr. 
* Forster’s Bills seriously approve of a state of society in 


- which the habitual torture of women is only one among 


familiar incidents. It is difficult to believe that 
Englishmen of decent character and position think 


’ Gt better that the Land League should enlist unwilling 


recruits by terror and cruelty than that a rational pro- 
* cedure adapted to the circumstances should temporarily 
' supersede the ordinary law. Even if any other members 


* agreed with Sir Wityeip Lawson that it would be better 
~ to abandon Ireland than to reduce it to obedience, the 
“ -eowardly disraption of the Empire is not immediately in 


Fssue. 


j As no party has proposed for the present Session a 
*’ Bill for the evacuation of Ireland by English authorities, 
they must in the meantime be allowed to discharge the 
ordinary function of protecting life and property. The 
- Trish members have not succeeded in persuading the 
“House of Commons that the prevailing anarchy is a news- 
paper fiction. Some of them displayed a maladroitness 
- which is perhaps natural in their illustrations of the al- 
~ Jeged tranquillity of Ireland. One member had recently, 
. in company with a mob, met a tenant-farmer who had in- 
curred the displeasure of the Land League, and yet, as 
- their leader boasted, the man was not murdered, nor even 
© maltreated. Another member contended that Mr. Justice 
- FPrrzeeranp could not have spoken the truth as to the 
“existence of anarchy and disorder because the Judge 
‘ himself had been seen walking with impunity two or 
three miles from Cork. Some opponents of coercion 
‘may perhaps be actuated by incurable revolutionary 
prejudice; but their more astute confederates know 
- ‘that the Bills will be passed, and only hope by affec- 
“tation of resistance to influence the Government 
against the Iandowners. It has been alleged in the 
columns of the organ of the extreme Radicals, not 
~ only that a number of Liberal members are associated for 
. the purpose of putting pressure on the Government, 
but that certain Cabinet. Ministers countenance the 
movement, in the hope that it may strengthen them 
in the chronic struggle with their colleagues. It may 
be hoped that in this instance party passion may 
account for a charge which attributes the basest con- 
duct to the writer's political friends. Mr. GLapstonz’s 
. guarded language on, the first night of the Session is 
already represented as a proof tliat the Government 
- Land Bill will be weak and insufficient. An obscure sec- 
tion of London agitators under the presidency of the well- 
known Mr. Beat has announced that any measure which 
is likely to pass the House of Lords will fail to satisf 
/ public expectation. It is, perhaps, not in Mr. GLapstonn’s 
.. power, if it coincided with his will, materially to modify the 
. provisions of a measare which must almost certainly be the 
esult of a compromise. The practice of voting steadily 
mith the Primz Minister is constantly inculcated on 


o 


. the moderate section of the Liberal party as the whole ! 


duty of Parliamentary man. It seems unfair that the 
Radicals should not be bound by the ethical code which 
they have imposed on their neighbours. 

Mr. ParneLt, in his audaciously temperate speech, coolly 
informed the House of Commons that the question between 
the landlords and tenants was one, not of life, but of money, 
and that the sum in dispute only amounted to 5,000,000l. 
out of a rental of 15,000,c00l. The statement failed, as 
might be expected, even to approximate to the truth; for 
the 10,000,000l. which, according to Mr. ParNeLt, the 
tenants are willing to pay, corresponds to GrIFFITH’s 
valaation, which has been repudiated wherever it equals 
or exceeds the stipulated rent. It was so unusual to hear 
from Mr. Parnew language not ostensibly provocative of 
social and political anarchy, that some members of the 
House of Commons perhaps thought for a moment that he 
was proposing a compromise or basis of negotiation. The 
Greek Ministers are equally considerate when they offer 
to submit to arbitration’.on condition that the award 
shall coincide with the decision of the Conference of 
Berlin. Mr. Parnewt and his associates have again and 
again told the Irish occupiers that they were to fix their 
own rent, subject to the limitation by the Land League, not 
of the smallest, but of the largest amount which the land- 
lord was to receive. Notwithstanding the appeal to their 
dishonest cupidity many — perhaps a majority—of the 
tenants were willing as well as able to pay the rent in the 
full; but under Mr. ParneLt’s direction they could not 
discharge their just debts except at the risk of death, or of 
torture of themselves and of the women of their families, 
and with the certain result in all cases of social excom- 
munication. Itis by these methods that the claim to the: 
amount which Mr. places at 5,000,0001. has 
hitherto been asserted. It is to suppress his lawless 
tyranny that the Government has at last’ been forced 
to demand from Parliament additional powers. If Mr. 
PaRNELL’s estimate were as true as it is conjectural and 
arbitrary, it would be intolerable that a just debt of any 
amount, large or small, should be withheld in defiance of 
the law, and thus even voluntary payment should be pro- 
hibited under fearfal penalties. 

The opponents of the Government, for it must be as- 
sumed that it has no treacherous friends or members of its 
own body, probably refuse their consent to the enforce- 
ment of the laws which ought to protect life and property 
in the hope that a continuance or increase of disorder may 
still further terrify the landlords, and may affect. impend- 
ing legislation to their disadvantage. They wish, not 
only to deprive Irish landowners of a considerable portion 
of their rights, but to establish a precedent which may here- 
after beapplied to England. A few greedy tenant-farmers have 
already imported the clamour for fixity of tenure or for the 
transfer ot the land from the owner to the occupier under 
a temporary contract. It must. be allowed that some of 
the provisions of the promised Land Bill will be equally 
applicable to Great Britain. There is no doubt that 
Parliament will deal with the holders of limited interests 
in land as if they possessed the fee simple for purposes of 
alienation. Life tenants will be enabled to sell the free- 


hold, while the rights of remainder-men will be contined to 
their share of the purchase-money. Some measure of the 
kind is necessary in Ireland, and whether or not it is expe- 
dient, it is inevitable in England. On the other hand, it 
would be intolerable that English rents, fixed by contract, 
In Ireland so 


should be liable to judicial revision. 
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prudent and well-informed a writer as Lord Durrerin 
approves of the establishment of an equitable jarisdiction 
over rents. Mr. Giapsrone’s cautious phrases implied 
that there would be some provision of the kind; but he 
said nothing about fixity of tenure, or the creation of a 
saleable tenant-right without consideration given by the 
actual occupier. In his answer to the deputation headed 
by Mr. Suaw, Mr. Giapstong, was unusually and laudably 
reticent. Lord Harrtineroy, in his powerful speech on the 
amendment to the Address, boldly declared that it was 


‘essential, not thatthe Land Bill should be weak or strong, 


but that it should be just. The organ of revolution, if 
not of communism, accepts Lord Hartineton’s proposition 
with the comment that justice coincides with the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The meaning is, 
that as the tenants largely outnumber the landlords, 
justice requires the spoliation of the few for the benefit of 
the many. It is not tobe regretted that the doctrine of 
~ extreme Radicals should be stated in its most offensive 
orm. 

It is the plain duty of the Ministers, although they have 
simultaneously announced the introduction of the Coercion 
Bills and the Land Bill, to keep them scrupulously apart. 
It is now useless to inquire whether concession should have 
seemed to be the price of the protection which is to be 
tardily extended to the peaceable part of the population. 
The Government has determined on its course, and it 
ought if possible to ‘be supported. It would forfeit all 
claim to toleration if it were to enter into bargains with 
the opponents of coercion. Mr. Giapstone and Mr. 
Forster will not be suspected of having retracted their 
former erroneous decision without ample reason. They 
are pledged, not only to the duty of passing a Peace Pre- 
servation Bill, but to the belief that it is indispensably 
necessary. Adversaries who publicly or privately intimate 
their readiness to acquiesce in coercion, if only the land. 
lords are compelled to make some additional sacrifice, are 
entitled to no respect. It is perhaps lucky that the Con- 
servative Opposition, while it will vote for all necessary 
measures of restriction, is not unlikely to persist in criti- 
cizing, though scarcely with useful results, the past conduct 
of the Government. The extreme Radical faction will be on 
the watch for opportunities of taunting Mr. Guapstone with 
an unwelcome, though unavoidable, alliance. He is bound to 
use his majority to suppress obstruction and resistance to 
necessary measures, though its composition may be 
heterogenous. Parties will perhaps rearrange themseives 
when the Land Bill becomes the subject of discussion, 
though on this subject also the Conservatives ought to 
assist the Government, as far as its proposals are just 
and essential for the permanent pacification of Ireland. 
It would be an inexcusable blunder to defeat the Govern- 
ment by any kind of coalition with the revolutionary 
party, which will assuredly be dissatisfied. The Act of 
1870 was, as @ precedent, more distasteful to owners 
of property than any moderate measure which may 
Pian to supply its defect; yet Mr. Disragwi induced 

is party not to vote against the second reading. 


THE TRANSVAAL, 


7s confused and fragmentary reports of events in the 
Transvaal throw little light on the prospects of the 
unfortunate contest. The immediate cause, or rather the 
occasion, of the revolt was the attempt of Commandant 
Raar to arrest certain Boers who had refused to pay 
taxes. As he had only a small force of police at his dis- 
posal, he was compelled to retire without effecting his 
object ; and the armed body which had successfully defied 
the law may perhaps have been the nucleus of the army 
now in the field. The circumstances of the attack on the 
detachment of troops which was marching on Pretoria 
are not yet fully known. There is little doubt that they 
were surprised ; and perhaps the officer in command may 
not even have been aware that the Boers were already 
in open rebellion. It is difficult to understand their 
motive for perpetrating one or more brutal and un- 
— murders. ‘Two officers, who had been re- 
eased on parole, were escorted to the banks of a 
river, which they were compelled to pass at a dangerous 
ford; and while they were in mid-stream the escort fired 
at them and killed one, his companion only escaping by 
diving. A party of sportsmen, who probably supposed 
themselves to be in a peaceful country, were chased by 


armed insurgents, and some of them were killed. The 
persons in command of the main force now besieging 
Potchefstrom had not, to the date of the last accounts, 
executed their threat of putting Commandant Raar to 
death. One of their sympathizers in this country had the 
impudence to apologize by anticipation in a letter to the 
Times for the expected murder, on the ground that Raar 
is himself a Boer, and that he had loyally and gallantly 
served in the English army under the then de facto 
Government of the country. The writer of the letter 
to the Times is evidently not a Dutchman or Africander, 
but an English and cosmopolitan philanthropist. The ill- 
advised protest against English retention of the Trans. 
vaal, which has received a certain number of signatures in 
Holland, will luckily cause no diplomatic embarrassment. 
It appears that the promoters of the movement are demo- 
crats of the modern type, who only recognize Governments. 
constituted on their favourite model. The Dutch memori- 
alists indignantly repudiate the statement that they are 
about to address the English Government. On the con- 
trary, they appeal to the nation. As the nation cannot 
conveniently enter into correspondence, the document will 
remain without an answer. 

A body of insurgents crossed the frontier into Natal, 
and afterwards retired, as itis oddly stated, on the re- 
monstrance of the Natal authorities. The rebel Government 
is also said to have warned the Government of Natal 
that in allowing its territory to be used by English troops. 
it was committing a violation of neutrality. There is not. 
the smallest reason why in time of war the Boers should 
not invade an enemy’s territory. The question whether 
they are entitled to be treated as belligerents must be de- 
cided hereafter on fuller knowledge of the circumstances. 
In any case, they have quite as much right to attack 
English troops in Natal as in the Transvaal itself. The 
assumption that a Government of a Crown colony holding 
the QUEEN’s commission could be neutral in a civil or 
foreign war against England is so ludicrous as to be 
almost unintelligible. The Natal colonists, though they 
have not, like the Cape, acquired internal independ- 
ence, in the form of responsible government, may reason- 
ably contend that they are in no way responsible for 
annexation or for any other measure which may have 
tended to cause the rebellion; but the same allegation 
might be made on behalf of the population of an English 
county. Natal, like all other parts of the Empire, is a 

arty to every war waged in the name of the QUEEN. 
Whether the Boer insurrection amounts to war is another 
question. In war, foreign or civil, an English generab 
would certainly not ask the permission of the Natal 
Legislature to use the territory of the colony for any mili- 
tary operations which might be required. It may or may 
not be the duty of the inhabitants to contribute to the 
expense of the war, as far at least as may be found neces- 
sary for the protection of their own territory. On the 
other hand, it is not disputed that the affairs of the Trans- 
vaal are properly, and perhaps exclusively, of Imperial 
concern, It is more likely that misunderstandings may 
occur with the Cape than with Natal. A population of 
twenty thousand whites living in the same district with 
twenty times their number of natives, many of them 
Zulus, is not likely to renounce the protection of England. 
It seems probable that a late outbreak of the Pondos in 
the neighbourhood of the Natal frontier may have been 
suggested by the Transvaal insurrection. 


The Basuto war, notwithstanding the exaggerated ap- 
prehensions which it has caused, seems to be approaching 
itsend. Although the native chiefs have not submitted, 
they seem unable to obtain any advantage, and the colonial 
troops constantly capture large herds of cattle. In South 
Africa live stock rather than gunsand standards supplies the 
recognized trophies of war. The combatant who captures. 
the greatest number of oxen may consider himself the 
victor. The establishment of colonial authority in Basuto- 
land may not, perhaps, be altogether advantageous to the 
English cause in the Transvaal. Every measure which 
tends to weaken the natives in any part of South Africa 
diminishes the motives of the Boers in the outlying 
provinces for courting English protection. It is also 
probable that, on the restoration of peace in Basutoland, 
disaffected colonists of Dutch origin will be at leisure to 
agitate in favour of their insurgent countrymen. There 
is no doubt that the colonists will effect at their 
own discretion the settlement which will follow the 
war. Lord Kimsertey, though he formally reserved to 
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the Imperial Government a technical control, some time 
since informed the Aborigines’ Protection Society that 
the Colonial Government will practically use for its own 
purposes the victory which they will have achieved without 
assistance. The passage in the Speech from the Throne 
in which the QUEEN. intimated her readiness to mediate 
between the Basutos and the colonists was not well ad- 
vised. The English Government is as much at war with 
the Basutos as Natal is at war, if it be a regular war, 
with the insurgents in the Transvaal. Lord KimBEeRLEy 
has, as might be expected, declined an officious sugges- 
tion that the Cuier Justice of the Cape should be de- 
spatched as a Commissioner to the Transvaal to ascertain 
the wishes and feelings of the Boers. Their intentions 
have never. been concealed, though their methods are 
still imperfectly known, When the Irish debates in the 
House of Commons come to an end, there will probably 
be a discussion on the affairs of the Transvaal. In this 
instance the accidenta! postponement of discussion is not 
to be regretted. 


The moral and political complications with which the 
Government has to deal could not be better explained than 
in Lord Kivsertey’s reply to a deputation which he re- 
ceived on Wednesday last. The Peace Society, repre- 
sented as usual by Mr. Ricnarp, has a certain claim to 
respect, inasmuch as it employs itself in the prevention of 
one of the greatest of human evils; but it is subject to 
the disadvantage of exhausting its authority at once by 
enunciating on every occasion, without regard to circum- 
stances, its solitary principle. If war is never justifiable, 
it obviously follows that no particular war ought to be 
prosecuted; and those who hold the doctrine can ex- 
pect little attention to their arguments when they 
contend that an actual war is unnecessary or un- 
just. It was perhaps from a consciousness of the in- 

erent weakness of their position that Mr. Ricnarp and 
his friends associated with themselves some persons who, 
as he said, only object specifically to the war with the 
Boers. Lord KIMBERLEY readily admitted that the question 
is embarrassing, and that the experiment of annexa- 
tion has not succeeded. If the result had been foreseen, 
the English Government would not have engaged in an 
enterprise which, nevertheless, was undertaken in perfect 
good faith and with benevolent objects. The Boers would 
certainly have invoked protection if it had not been thrust 
upon them prematurely. They offered only a verbal re- 
sistance to the assumption of the government by Sir 
TuropHitus SHEPSTONE, who had no armed force at his 
disposal, Since that time they have been offered the 
amplest constitutional liberty, if only they would consent 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Crown. Only three 
or four weeks before the insurrection Sir Owrn Lanyon 
expressed a confident opinion that the disaffection in the 
would gradually subside. Lord Kiuper.ey per- 

ps went too far in hinting at the possibility of compro- 
mise, though he would be well advised in taking advantage 
of any opportunity of an amicable settlement. lt is not well 
to make even indirect overtures to rebels in arms. As Lord 
Kimperzey said, it is a plain duty in the first instance 
to rescue, if possible, the garrisons and the English 
men, women, and children from besiegers who have but a 
doubtful regard for the laws of war or the dictates of 
humanity. It is further necessary to consider the English 
population which has acquired a vested interest in the 
protection of the Imperial Government and in the main- 
tenance of its laws andinstitutions. Lord KimBer.ey also 
referred to the native tribes scattered over the vast ex- 
panse of the Transvaal, who would probably be unanimous 
in preferring the supremacy of the oT a to the dominion 
of the Boers. One of the deputation deviated from the 
question into a protest against the Basuto war, which 
results from the application to the Cape of the purest doc- 


- trines of modern democracy. There is not a philanthropist 


in Birmingham who would not oppose and resent any 
attempt on the part of the Imperial Government to re- 
strict the powers conceded to the colony. When the 
Government of the Cape exercises its discretion in a 
manner not agreeable to the Peace Society they must settle 
the account with their friends. The Transvaal difficulty, 
- the other hand, concerns the English Government 
alone. 


OBSTRUCTION AND ITS PRETEXTS. 


YHE debate on the Address has now lasted for more 
than a week, and the date of its termination cannot 
yet be determined with certainty. Mr. Parneti would not, at 
the close of Thursday’s sitting, enter into any arrange- 
ment that a division should be taken after one more 
night’s debate ; for such an arrangement would be, in his 
opinion, to admit the principle of the cléture; but he 
owned that by that time everything that could be said to 
any kind of purpose would have been said. This, at 
least, is beyond question. Everything that could be 
properly said about Ireland in a debate on the Address, 
and very much more, has been said, and said over and 
over again. Nor has time been thrown away only by the 
useless prolongation of the debate. The greater part of 
Wednesday wasaltogether wasted. Mr. GLapsToxE gave dis- 
tinct notice that the debate would be continued from day to 
day without interruption, and the proper steps were taken by 
the Government to have Wednesday as clear as any other 
day. Two members whose private Bills were coming on 
then consented to postpone them; but a small knot of 
Irishmen insisted that they were taken by surprise. They 
did not understand how the House manages its business, 
and insisted that there was a surprise, and that the Govern- 
ment was desirous to steal a march on them, and to stifle 
debate. They had expected that the Bills of the private 
members would beefirst taken, and they considered it most 
unhandsome on the part of the Government that they 
themselves should have made a mistake. It was in vain 
that members of experience and moderation explained 
that there could have been no surprise if those who felt 
surprise had understood the procedure of the House. The 
surprised Irish insisted that they were surprised, and 
that, as this could not be their fault, it must be the fault 
of some one else. Mr. ParNeELt interposed with the ex- 
traordinary proposal that he would terminate the sur- 
prise of his friends and let the debate go on if, in return, 
the Government would subsequently cut two hours out of 
the debate and give them to him, that he might move for 
a Select Committee to inquire into the very facts which 
the Government says it has collected on unimpeachable 
authority. As the Government would not even notice this 
modest proposal, four hours were consumed in a discussion 
as to the legitimacy of the surprise felt by a small minority, 
which surprise arose from ignorance of the forms of the 
House. This might naturally be called obstruction; but Mr. 
PARNELL prudently disclaimed any wish to have recourse to 
obstruction. He knows the indignation which anything like 
wanton and obvious obstruction would now cause, and he 
also knows that he has a machinery at his command which 
can ensure the attainment of all that at which obstruction 
aims, without seeming to go beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety. It cannot be denied that the Irish members repre- 
sent the electors who have returned them, and on Irish 
questions every Irish member can plausibly say that he 
wishes and is bound to make known the views of his con- 
stituents. Mr. PARNELL can command the tongues of at 
least forty members. On every point of every Irish Bill 
he can, therefore, get forty speeches made by Irish mem- 
bers. If the Government lets the speakers follow one 
another without interruption, it will be loudly ac- 
cused of treating the Irish members with contempt, 
and not fairly meeting them in argument. No obstacle 
in the way of Parliamentary legislation was ever more 
serious. If the Irish members defied the House, the 
Government might find some sharp remedy ; but what is 
to be done if forty members argue about every section or 
word of a Bill, when that Bill is one on which they have 
a special claim to be heard ? Mr. Forster will propose’ 
his Coercion Bills as early as he can; but the House, of 
which an overwhelming majority is ready to accept them, 
will have to listen to hundreds of Irish speeches before it 
sends them to the Lords. The Government will be very 
fortunate if it gets through these Coercion Bills in the 
extra month by which it-has anticipated the usual time 
of beginning the Session. 

With very few exceptions, the debate after the first 
night or two was devoid of any real interest or instruction. 
But there were exceptions. The first is that it is now 
possible to see from the debate how far the followers of Mr. 
ParNnELL have been enlightened as to the points to which 
they must mainly adhere. The argument that the Govern- 
ment ought to have begun with their Land Bill before they 
proposed coercion has beenannihilated. Ifthe state of things 
in Ireland is bad enough to warrant coercion, it cannot be 
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suffered to continue until something else has been discussed 
and settled. Ifthe Land Bill is to be accepted by England, it 
must not seem to be a mere concession to agitators who have 
been guilty of every kind of outrage. The statement that 
the outrages which have been committed in Ireland are 
either the fictions or exaggerations of newspapers has been 
disposed of as irrelevant. Mr. Forster declares that he 
does not rely on newspapers atall. He goes exclusively by 
the reports of magistrates, policemen, and others who have 
had actual and personal knowledge of the truth of what 
they say, who have special means of acquiring informa- 
tion, and are under a positive obligation to communicate 
what they know. The line that is thus left open to the 
Trish minority is therefore that of attacking the magis- 
trates and the police. They have taken this line already, 
and may be expected to pursue it with increased vehe- 
mence when the Coercion Bills come to be discussed. 
They say that the magistrates are not, and cannot be, im- 
partial; that they belong toa class opposed to the people, 
and are necessarily warped in their judgment by their 
habitual feelings. They further say that a considerable 
portion of the outrages has been actually committed by 
the police, who have thus invented crimes for the purpose 
of denouncing them. Where the police have not invented 
crimes they have grossly exaggerated them, in order 
to please their superiors and gain credit for activity. 
For the purposes of debate it is immaterial that 
these accusations are entirely unfounded. They may 
easily supply a very powerful instrument for stopping 
the progress of the Bills. Mr. Forster rests his 


case entirely on the evidence which he can pro-' 


duce; and he obviously believes that, if he produces 
evidence sufficient in quantity and in strength, he will 
have made good his case. But his evidence will be 
attacked, not on the ground of quantity, but on that 
of quality. There is great danger that the debate on 
the Coercion Bills will be turned into an irregular trial 
of the Irish magistracy and police. If Mr. Forster 
says that a magistrate states something, he will be 
asked who this magistrate is, whether he is not some- 
body’s agent, and, if so, what is the system pursued in the 
management of his principal’s estates? If Mr. Forster 
says that a policeman saw a rick of hay on fire, he will be 
asked how he knows that the policeman’ did not himself 
apply the match. If he says that policemen visited the 
scene of an outrage immediately after it had been com- 
mitted, he will be asked why the policemen should be be- 
lieved rather than the supposed victims of the outrage, 
who have never complained. The most prudent line the 
Government could take would probably be to decline alto- 
gether to enter into discussions of this kind ; but, in prac- 
tice, it is very difficult for the Minister in charge of a Bill 
to refuse to make further inquiries when the accuracy of 
a fact on which the Government relies is strongly con- 
tested by any considerable number of members. 


The other exception to the sterility of the debate in its 
later stages was the speech of Lord Hartinatoy. It was 
a strong speech, and its strength was frankly acknow- 
ledged not only by Conservatives, like the member for 
Preston, who said that he was proud to think it had been 
made by a Lancashire member, but by the Irish them- 
selves. Lord Hartincron’s speech had the very great 
merit, of going to the root of the matters on which he 
touched. Crime might be palliated by great distress ; but, 
far from recent Irish crimes having been committed in a 
time of exceptional distress, they have been committed in 
a time of exceptional abundance. Crime might be 
to some degree excused on the part of tenants and 
labourers suffering under the harshness of landlords; but 
recent crimes have been committed at a time when there 
has been a complete absence of harsh acts on the part of 
landlords. The Government is going to bring in a Land 
Bill, and has been told that its Bill is likely to be a weak 
one, while nothing will do but a big Bill and a strong 
Bill. Lord Harrierton replicd, in language that deserves 
the attention of his supporters and of the country, that 
what is really important is not that the Bill should be 
big or strong, but that it should be just and effectual. 
It is said that to talk of the necessity of coercion 
is to indict the Irish people. On the contrary, 
those are indicting the Irish people who say that 
the people is a partuer in the guilt of afew wicked agi- 
tators—miscreants, as Lord Harrineton called them, to 
the surprise of some who fondly hopéd that their friends 
might be treated as a set of innocent, though misguided, 


— The more respectable members of the Lang 
eague discountenance in a mild way outrages which they 
say discredit or injure the cause. -Lord Harrinetoy 
said that they were rather unjust in this criticism. 
Far from injuring the cause of the Land League, these 
miscreants have been the main instruments of its suc-. 
cess. It is they who have supplied the force which 
alone has made the new law of the Land League a 
reality. Mr, Parnewt, who is mildness itself in the House 
of Commons, has out of it gone so faras to recommend’ 
the Irish, if they cannot get justice otherwise, to seek it 
by open force. Such incitements to rebellion are wholly 
unjustifiable, even in the best cause, unless the person 
who gives the advice honestly believes not only that he has 
a cause absolutely just, but that a struggle can be 
attempted with a fair prospect of success; and Lord’ 
Hartineton asked Mr. ParNeLL to examine seriously 
whether he believed that in an open rebellion the 
Irish would have even the dimmest shade of a 
chance of success. Let us, said Lord Hartineroy, in 
conclusion, be careful above all things not to throw away 
the substance and clutch at the shadow. Let us not: 
throw away the substance of the freedom of debate to. 
clutch at the shadow which screens obstruction, or throw 
away the substance of constitutional liberty to clutch at 
the shadow which allows the protraction of a reign of 
terror. It is satisfactory to find that a leading member of 
the Government does not shrink from looking the Land 
League in the face, can tell it some plain truths, and 
makes it known that, although Englishmen are willing to- 
do all they can for the Irish, they are not in the least 
afraid of them. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GREECE. 


HILE it would be rash to venture on a confident 
prognostication as to events in the East, the balance 

of probability inclines to the side of peace. As in many 
other instances, direct testimony conflicts with circum- 
stantial evidence, or with calculations founded rather on. 
the position and interest of the parties concerned than on. 
their avowed intentions. English correspondents at. 
Athens, thoroughly acquainted with Greece, and some-. 
times frésh from interviews with the Prime Munster, 
are convinced against their will that an irrevocable re- 
solution has been formed to appeal to arms. The Kine. 
and his Ministers are pledged to the Assembly, which again 
finds it impossible to resist the decree of a unanimous 
nation. Terrible consequences which have never been 
clearly defined are anticipated as the result of opposition. 
to the popular will. The arguments used by Mr. Cov- 
MOUNDOUROS are not so conclusive as his declarations are 
positive. He cannot, as he alleges, take less than the- 
territory which is supposed to have been awarded to Greece 
by the Conference of Berlin. If he is reminded that there 
could be no award when there had been no submission to. 
arbitration, he would probably reply that the Great 
Powers of Europe would not have published a decision 
except with the purpose of making it conclusive. There 
is no doubt that the Conference was a mistake; and some: 
of those who took part in the deliberation probably 
attended the meeting under a misapprehension ; but 
United Europe must have the right, as it has certainly 
the power, to explain, and even to explain away, a policy 
which it is not disposed to pursue. The especial patron 
of Greece has of late taken the most active part in dis- 
pelling illusions which were perhaps sincerely entertained.. 
The Conference appears to have been organized by 
England; but of late the French Government has taken 
the lead in the Greek question. M. pe Movy and M. 
Bartuéiemy St. have taken care that the Greek 
Government shall fully understand their present opinions 
and intentions. France strongly urges submission to the 
arrangement which is called arbitration, though it really 
means diplomatic compromise. Germany has cordially 
supported the proposals of France, and Austria, as usual, 
concurs with Germany. The English Minister has 
strongly seconded the representations of M. pe Movy; 
and, finally, Russia adheres to the general concert. It 
might have been supposed that the authority of the Great 
Powers would render argument superfluous ; but hitherto 
the Greek Government has not ostensibly yielded to pres- 
sure; yet the delay which has been secured diminishes 
the risk of a fatal decision. Mr. Coumounpouros has so 
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far taken part in the discussion as to inquire whether 
any guarantee will be given for the enforcement of con- 
cessions which might fall short of the settlement of 
Berlin. 

The news from Constantinople is less uniformly warlike; 
and it is something that the proposed arbitration has not 
been formally rejected; but the armaments by sea and 
land are proceeding with vigour; and the reactionary 
general, Osman Pasa, has been appointed . Minister of 
War. Those who make it thcir business to ascertain 
and record political facts and tendencies in Turkey 
have long since settled down into chronic scepticism. It 
is not assumed that the Government will act on its 
own declarations, or that the system which is in favour 
to-day will prevail to-morrow. It is only certain that 
whether or not the Scrran meditates war he has not 
cut off his retreat. Notes in which arbitration is per- 
emptorily refused have been sometimes announced, and 
oalige drawn up, but they have not yet been issued. One 
- reason for dilatory negotiation is probably the hope that 
the Greek Government may put itself in the wrong by 
* assuming the offensive. The litigant whose adversary 
declines a reasonable settlement enjoys an undoubted ad- 
vantage. The Turks have, up to the present time, con- 
trived to postpone any cession of territory to Greece, and 
yet not directly to contravene the recommendation appended 
to the Treaty of Berlin. They have always professed their 
readiness to make a sacrifice which they considered to have 
been unjustly forced upon them; but their negotiations with 
Greece never arrived at a practical result. They will 
certainly take the risk of war in preference to ac- 
quiescence in the line laid down by the Conference; 
nor will they be parties to an open arbitration which 
might confirm the decision of Berlin. They have good 
reason to believe in their ability to repel and to punish 
any invasion from the side of Greece; but they cannot 
disguise from themselves the danger of insurrection and 
of frontier war in more than one quarter. The assertion 
which has been hackneyed for fifty years, that the Empire 
is on the verge of dissolution, has of late been repeated 
with additional confidence and with great plausibility. 
The Government has been seriously, if not fatally, weak- 
ened; and, though it still disposes of a considerable 
military force, it is in extreme financial distress. If Greece 
stood alone, it would be in the interest of Turkey to hurry 
on the conflict; but the ulterior results of war are not to 
be easily calculated. 


It has not escaped the notice of astute politicians at 
Constantinople that the proposal of arbitration implies a 
disposition to recede from the terms imposed by the Berlin 
Conference. For this reason Greece has from the first 
been more unwilling than Turkey to entertain the sug- 
gestion. Some of the Powers are inclined to send a 
commission to the frontier to examine the local conditions 
which might affect the claims of the parties. Ht is not 
for the moment convenient to remember that the decision 
of the Conference of Berlin was founded on reports from 
high military and geographical authorities. It is under- 
stood on all sides that an arbitration would only bea 
mode of recording a decision previously formed by agree- 
ment. At this moment Greece might probably acquire 
without dispute all the rest of the territory on condition 
of abandoning the claim to Janina and Metzovo. It is 
more than doubtful whether as much could be obtained by 
war; and it is not impossible that in case of defeat the 
Greeks would obtain nothing. As long as negotiations con- 
tinue, it is always possible that obstinacy may be merely 
employed asa diplomatic weapon. The Greek Ministers 
will have to exercise moral courage in abandoning the 
smallest fraction of the national demand ; but it is reason- 
able to assume that they would be prepared to encounter a 
certain risk for the purpose of serving the country against 
its will. A financial operation which is said to be under 
the consideration of the ‘Turkish Government would pro- 
vide, if the rumour is well founded, an additional reason 
for settling the frontier question without unnecessary 
delay. It is said that German capitalists are in treaty for 
the purchase of the Vakouf or ecclesiastical estates 
throughout European Turkey. It is not improbable that 
the Government of Constantinople might be favourably 
disposed to an arrangement which would give a German 
yr an interest in property within the Empire. To 
the k Government a powerful body of foreign pro- 
prietors would be extremely obnoxious. The whole story 
is donbtfal, but there are many symptoms of a desire on 


the part of the Turkish Government to court the favour of 
Germany. 
The irritation which prevails at Athens is perhaps an 


indication that the Government is beginning to waver. | 


One objection which has been urged against compromise 
is that it will tend to cause war hereafter. The nation, 
dissatisfied with an incomplete recognition of its supposed 
rights, will, it is said, seek future opportunities of enforcing 
the same or more extensive demands. Asan English states- 
man once said, if the choice must be made,a possible 
future war is better than a certain and immediate war. 
Tt is, on the whole, probable that, whether Janina is 
assigned to Greece or to Turkey, further attempts will be 
made to unite all the countries where Greek is the 
prevalent language to the present kingdom. If the Turkish 
Empire breaks up, a Greek Government, with Epirus in- 
cluded in its dominions, would be ina convenient position for 
acquiring Janina. It is probable that Greek ambition will 
point in another direction. Crete, and the islands of the 
Archipelago which now belong to Turkey, have always 
been regarded by patriotic Greeks as their own legitimate. 
property. The modern doctrine of ethnology destroys all 
scruples which may have been formerly entertained as to 


the morality of conquest. It may be admitted that the- 
intellectual, if not the moral, qualities of the Greeks. 


render such pretensions in their case comparatively tolera- 
ble. With such prospects before them, the Greeks may 


afford to bear atemporary disappointment. They will have - 
gained more by the Russian invasion of Turkey and its. 


consequences than they could reasonably have expected a 
few years ago. At this moment they have the satisfaction 
of being courted by all the Great Powers to desist from 
warlike preparations which threaten to be ruinous. The 
situation would be wholly changed by a defeat, which 
military judges think more than probable in the event of 


awar. ‘Though the Government can dispose of an army- 


numbering perhaps 60,000 men, it has no adequate com- 
missariat or means of transport; and it has not the com- 


mand of the sea. The warnings, emphatically repeated. 
again and again by the French Ambassador, may perhaps. . 


not be literally fulfilled. The Greeks will, in the con- 
tingency of the march of the enemy on Athens, probably 
receive direct or indirect assistance ; but the Great Powers 
will not think it necessary again to urge upon Turkey the 
surrender of Epirus or even of Thessaly. The kingdom 
will be for a long time discredited by the demonstration 
of its weakness. It is true that speculations of the kind 
are conjectural and uncertain; but prudent statesmen 
would not incurso imminent a risk of a great catastrophe ; 
on the whole it is probable, but not certain, that both 
Greece and Turkey will submit to: a compromise under 
colour of arbitration. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TOLERATION. 
HE Times would have assumed a more statesmanlike 


position if it had condescended to handle the plea’ 


for toleration presented to the Archbishop of CanrErBury 
by the Dean of Sr. Pavr’s and other representative men 
of the moderate High Church party with a somewhat 
more accurate perception of the question upon which it 
claims to arbitrate. Rhetorical assertions which would 
have passed current a few years since must now submit to 
the test of facts ; for society is full of students who appreciate 
that the grievance under which a large section of the most 
active Churchmen believe themselves to be suffering is 
twofold. Their most weighty contention is that the exist- 


ing Courts of Church judicature have within the last fifty 


years been created or remodelled by the civil power with 
so conspicuous a contempt for the opinion of the Church- 
as a spiritual body as to be sadly lacking in those 
moral claims with which no tribunal can safely dispense. 
But they are also in the belief that these Céurts, so un- 
fortunately constituted, have given interpretations of the 
ritual law of the Church very hard indeed to reconcile 
with history, or indeed with simple grammar. It is legi- 
timate in the writer who discusses the question to begin 
with either of these branches of the grievance. It is not, 
however, fair dealing with the difficulty to single out one 
head and pass the other over. Itis‘even more blame- 
worthy to present a controversy which lies within the 
limits of the actual Church of England—the Charch of 
the Acts of Submission and of Uniformity—as an attempt 
to alter the character of that Church by the infusion of 
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alien elements. The Dzan and his friends choose to begin 
with ritual, and go on to the Courts. They might with 
equal force have reversed the order of topics. But the 
Times meets their comprehensive plea by labouring away 
at ritual and totally overlooking the wider allegation. 
We can only meet such a controversialist upon his own 
limited area; but we may observe how far his grasp of 
his chosen topic leads to the presumption that he is capable 
by knowledge and reflection of adequately handling the 
entire question. 

‘To the eyes of the Times the whole trouble is about 
more or less ceremonial, and it makes the gracious con- 
cession of an infinite number of pretty things, so long as 
these things mean nothing at all. But let the ceremony 
be intended to teach some lesson, let the woolsack be 
understood as implying the consideration due to the old 
staple of English industry, let the mace proclaim the coer- 
cive power of the law, let the blunt sword speak of mercy 
and the sharp one of justice, let the taps which Black Rod 
gives at the door imply the right of the Commons to 
occupy their own House and the right of the Crown to 
send its messenger into that House—then, if we are to 
believe the doctrine of ceremonial propounded by the 
Times, all these time-honoured objects and customs must 
hereafter be refused that indulgence which might have 
been accorded to them, if “ only due to a growing sense of 
“decency and order.” The misguided clergy are, at all 
events, “ perfectly frank.” They confess that the points 
of ceremonial over which the main controversy ranges 
are those which signify “a definite Eucharistic doctrine,” 
while “ it is idle to ask for toleration of the ritual which 
“yepresents it unless a like toleration is asked for the 
“ doctrine itself,” that doctrine being “ deeply repugnant 
“ to the vast majority of English Churchmen.’ 

All this is simply throwing stones when sound discre- 
tion, not to talk of respect for the other side, would have 
counselled the less flashy, but wiser, course of striving to 
convince by argument. Unproven and gratuitous accusa- 
tions of fostering Popery thrown out against such men as 
Deans and Lake, Lord Atwyne Compton, and Dr. 
Lippon are tall talk, but it is rash talk when it is used to bias 
a controversy which, if reduced within the limits of pure 
reason and substantial fact, is of very narrow dimensions. 


The question is simply whether a direction now to be 
found in the Prayer-book, and which, among other things, 


seems to prescribe a vesture for the celebrant of the Holy 
Communion differing from that which he is ordered to 
wear at other services, is to be taken as really doing so, or 
whether a document—more ancient than the direction in its 
present shape, but nowhere referred to in that Prayer-book 
which might have embodied it—is to be read into the 
Rubric, so as in that particular to modify the direction 
which is otherwise recognized as holding good. Polemists 
to whom merely legal distinctions are abhorrent can 
only complicate the discussion by inquiring in addition, 
whether it is morally and historically conceivable that a 
Church which holds the sacraments to have been ordained 
by Curist himself and generally necessary to salvation can 
or cannot desire to invest the ministration of one of those 
sacraments with a pomp superior to that which accom- 
nies the performance of other acts of worship which, 
eat meritorious they may be, are not sacraments. 

The legal controversy involves history, and the polemic 
one brings in dogma. Either contention may be estab- 
lished independently of the other, while it would be a 
result much to be deplored if the debates were to land 
us in the conclusion that a vesture could be established 
as lawful within the Church of England as sig- 
nificative of doctrines which ought not, by plain infer- 
ence to be drawn from its formularies, to have a place 
in it; or else that the doctrinal defence was complete for 
ornaments the employment of which was barred by the law. 
The former state of things would be anomalous and the 
latter tyrannical. Either the Times does not know, or 
‘else, knowing it, declines to remind the world, that the 
latter alternative is absolutely the present condition of the 
Church of England under successive rulings of the 
Judicial Committee, Within the last ten years there have 
been three judgments of the Judicial Committee having 
‘reference to the ceremonial or to the doctrine of the 
Eucharist. The Puxcuas and the RimspaLe judgments 
cut down the ceremonial in the direction most pleasing 
to Low Churchmen. The Bennett judgment gave license 
‘to doctrine in the direction most pleasing to High Church- 
men, and so the result is, borrowing the expressions of the 


Times, to establish a “ representation of Eucharistic doc- 
“trine ” at the Holy Table more contracted than the repre- 
sentation of the same doctrine which it is permitted 
the same authority to put forward from the pulpit. So 
although, in the opinion of the Times, it is “idle to ask 
“ for toleration of the school which represents” “a defi- 
“nite Eucharist doctrine,” “ unless a like toleration is 
“ asked for the doctrine itself,” it is reasonable, and it is in 
fact the law, -by successive rulings of the Judicial Com. 
mittee, to recognize that toleration for the doctrine itself 
which is refused to the ritual which represents the doctrine. 
Arguments which ignore or are ignorant of the actual con- 
dition of matters are obviously inconsistent with facts, and 
are of the slightest possible value when taken in comparison 
with the well-instructed and carefully reasoned plea of the 
memorialists. Their request is only for the toleration and 
not for the enforcement of what they believe to be abstract- 
edly lawful, and we much mistake them if they are anxious 
to obtain that toleration unless guarded by every restric- 
tion needful to secure the peace of mind of Churchmen 
who hold opinions differing from their own. 

Judging by the wise and tolerant speech which the 
Archbishop of CanterBury made to the clergy of Thanet— 
which indeed gave the hint for this Memorial, and 
which has been followed up by a letter of his in the same 
tone to Canon WILKINsoN—we anticipate at all events 
a serious endeavour on the part of the Episcopate to 
ease the existing strain. At the same time the Arcu- 
BISHOP on one side and the memorialists on the other 
must be well alive to the risks of throwing the Church 
question upon the floor of the House of Commons. But 
much may be done without direct recourse to Parliament, 
and not the least profitable result would be to create the 
impression among sections of Churchmen in whom 
the hope has been damped that in the rulers of the 
Church they possess guides who appreciate and who 
sympathize with their difficulties. Men will bear much if 
they believe that those in authority would help them, if 
they could, in their troubles, while they would be made 
desperate by the suspicion that they were being deprived 
of the sympathy of their natural protectors. When 
the time comes for practical arrangements we are sure 
that the “common sense,” and “ healthy distrust of needless 
“ innovation,” to which the Times appeals, will not be 
wanting either among clergy or laity. Still, we must point 
out that it is not so many years since the “mere cere- 
* monial change in the conduct of worship” which is now 
recommended to us in that paper was very stoutly resisted, 
in the name of common sense and healthy distrust of need- 
less innovation, by self-confident organs of public opinion. 


LORD LYTTON ON AFGHANISTAN. 


ORD. LYTTON’S speech took many of his hearers 

and readers by surprise. It was supposed that he 
was going to make a personal explanation to defend him- 
self where he had been unjustly attacked or to give some 
information which he alone could command. There was 
nothing of the sort in his speech. -He confined himself 
exclusively to a statement of his reasons why, in his 
opinion, the intention of the Government, announced in 
the QuEEN’s Speech, not to retain Candahar permanently 
was an unwise one. The occasion taken by Lord Lyrron 
for opening this important and interesting question was 
in some ways unlucky. The papers on Afghanistan, which 
the Government is going to publish, have not yet been 
laid before Parliament, nor have the exact intentions of 
the Government been revealed. It may be meant by 
what has been announced that the English troops will be 
brought back in the spring, leaving chaos behind them; 
or it may be meant that the troops will be kept at Can- 
dahar until a native ruler, acceptable to the people and 
strong enough to hold his own, is found to take over 
Candahar, in which case the occupation, if not perma- 
nent, may be protracted for an indefinite time. When 
the intentions of the Government are known, they will 
have to be freely canvassed and closely criticized. Lord 
Lytton to some extent apologized for the criticism he 
was instituting. It was, he truly said, most desir- 
able that Indian questions should, so far as possible, 
not be made party questions, and he was alive to 
the evil of an ex-Viceroy coming back from India 
and immediately raising in Parliament matters of con- 
troversy between him and his successor. But it is 
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quite impossible that all Indian questions should be 
treated as beyond the range of party, and an ex-Viceroy 
must in some cases explain why he thinks his policy 
right and that of his successor wrong. When there is a 
really important issue of general Indian policy at stake, 
and the leaders of one party have a strong opinion one 
way, and the leaders of the other party have an 
equally strong opinion the other way, there is no 
mode of getting adequate discussion except by a 
strenuous party debate. When, again, a decision 
has to be come to quickly, and an ex-Viceroy must 
contribute his share to the discussion while there is 
time, he cannot avoid putting himself forward as the 
opponent of his successor if he disagrees with him. When 
the proper time comes, when the promised papers have 
been published, and when the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage used in the QuzEn’s Speech has been ascertained, 
a question will have been raised of very great importance 
to England and India, on which light can only be thrown 
by the expression of the varying opinions of party leaders, 
and on which the opinion of the person who has just 
quitted the Government of India will be valuable and 
welcome. 

Even, however, after reading Lord Lyrton’s speech, it is 
not very easy to discover when it became a part of the 
policy of the late Government to retain Candahar perma- 
nently. It may be observed that Lord BraconsFIELD, in 
criticizing the QurEn’s Speech, carefully guarded himself 
against saying that Candahar ought to be retained perma- 
nently. What he deprecated was, in his epigrammatic lan- 
guage, “ scuttling out of Afghanistan.” It was not a with- 
drawal, but a hasty and pusillanimous withdrawal, to 
which he objected. What, however, seems really to have 
happened was this. Candahar and Cabul were both held 
by our troops at the beginning of last year, and at that 
time there was no intention of annexing either, or of 
annexing any part of Afghanistan. Lord Lyrrov, if he 
was correctly reported, said this distinctly at the time. 
But it was determined to treat Cabul and Candahar dif- 
ferently. Cabul, after proper punishment had been in- 
flicted on the murderers of CavaGNaRi, was to be handed 
over to the most promising candidate for the post of 
Ameer that could be found, while Candahar was to be made 
independent of the ruler of Cabul, and placed under a 
nominee of England protected by the presence of the 
English troops, not holding the town, but stationed in can- 
tonments in the neighbourhcod. This arrangement was 
carried out. A Wali was duly appointed, with British 
troops to guard him. A rival chief marched against 
him and us, the Wati’s troops deserted, and after much 
trouble we defeated the invader. The WALI was utterly 
sick of his disagreeable duties and went off, leaving 
our troops in Candahar without any government being 
established there. What Lord Lyrron says is, that we 
may repeat the experiment if we please, and get another 
Wali to try his chance, or we may set up the Govern- 
ment of the QuzEN; but the essential thing is that 
our troops should not go away. It is, he urges, an ad- 
vantage to England, and a very great advantage, that we 

_ Should have troops posted at Candahar, and that we now 
can stay there, and this is the main advantage we have 
got out of the war. If a British envoy could have been 
maintained in security at Cabul, that would have been a 
sufficient advantage. But a painful experience has shown 
us that this cannot be done. As we cannot have this 
advantage, then let us keep the other advantage we have 
gained. 

The real question to be decided is whether the alleged 
advantage of retaining Candahar is an advantage or not. 
Tt is no use saying that we must have something to show 

for all the blood and treasure we have spent; for, un- 
less this something is in itself worth having, there is 
really nothing to show. Still less can be said for the 
notion of quitting Candahar to show our penitence 
for the whole Afghan war. The question is more 
serious whether we are bound by explicit pledges and 
solemn declarations not to annex, under the form of a 
military retention or otherwise, any part of Afghanistan. 
No doubt, at a period subsequent to the murder of Sir 
Louis Cavacyart, the Indian Government stated that it 
did not wish for any portion of Afghan territory except 
for the purposes of a rectified frontier. But it may be 
replied that the Government afterwards tried the experi- 
ment of setting up a Wali at Candahar, and that it is only 
because this experiment failed that we are driven to annex. 


On the question whether we are bound by a pledge not to 
annex depends the further question, What would be 
the effect on the natives of India if we ‘abandoned 
Candahar? Lord Lyrron says we should lose by causing 
an impression of weakness and vacillation. Lord 
Nortusrook replies that we should gain by causing the 
impression that we are invariably honest. These ques- 
tions, however, are only the fringe of the real question, 
which is whether the retention of Candahar is or is not a 
great advantage to us. The chief merit of Lord Lyrron’s 
speech consisted in the clearness with which he explained 
what he meant by the retention of Candahar, and why 
he thought it very advantageous, as Candahar, if retained, 
is not to be regarded as in any way an outpost against 
Russia. It is not to be a second Metz offering an im- 
pregnable obstacle to the advance of a probable and 
dangerous enemy; for Lord Lyrron totally disbelieves in 
the possibility of a direct Russian attack. It is to be re- 
garded rather as one of those forts by, which Wales was 
kept quiet when it was conquered. WHither we are to 
control the policy of the Afghan or we are not. If 
we do not, Russia will control it. If we wish to con- 
trol it, we have only one means of controlling it, and 
that is by a fort too strong for any Afghans to 
take and commanding the only great commercial route 
which the Afghans possess. This was the gist of Lord 
Lyrron’s speech. What he will have to prove when the 
discussion is resumed in its proper course, and what he 
firmly believes he can prove to the satisfaction of all 
reasonable Englishmen, is that we must, if India is to be 
guarded against panics, control Afghan policy; that there 
is no other means of controlling it, or, at any rate, none 
nearly as effectual as the retention of Candahar ; and that 
the retention of Candahar will permanently serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. 


SANITARY PROTECTION. 


if Heaven helps those that help themselves, there may 
be a good time in store for the householders of London. 
They are now, for the first time, invited to form themselves 
into a ‘‘ Sanitary Protection Association.” The pleasing 
but delusive belief that legislation would give them the 
modest security they desire against sanitary mischiefs has 
gradually disappeared ; and urban man may now be divided 
into those who have ceased to believe in the possibility of 
sanitary safety and those who, though they still believe 
in it, have ceased to hope that safety will be obtained. 
The first of these classes are accustomed to justify their 
scepticism by a frequent reference to milk. Do what 
we can, they say, we are only able to answer for our 
own houses. When our drains have been trapped and 
ventilated, and every outlet from the house has been dis- 
connected from every inlet into the sewers; when the 
water which the Companies profess to supply us ready {il- 
tered has been filtered again, and even has been boiled, before 
a drop is allowed to pass our parched lips; when every old 
or unacclimatized person in our dwelling has been given 
a violent cold by the thorough ventilation we have intro- 
duced into every room, we are still liable to have every 
precaution defeated by the baleful agency of this fair- 
seeming poison. Even wealth which can do so much will 
not enable a man to keep a cow in an ordinary London 
house. Indeed, if, in reckless disregard of his batler’s 
comfort, he turned the pantry into a cow-house, he would 
only be varying the risk. The cow is itself a sufferer by 
the results of civilization, and languishes and becomes 
diseased for want of fresh air and a country life. Nor 
would precautions as to the milk we provide for our own 
use really meet the case. Milk is precisely the thing 
which it is most difficult to avoid taking when it is pro- 
vided for us by other people. A man who refused five o’clock 
tea or took care to have a lemon always about him would be 
a monster. Better die with natural human sympathies still 
welling up within us than live as the incarnation of 
absorption in a worthless self. Sheer inability to answer 
these arguments has made us sanitary agnostics. We 
cannot know what mischief may not lurk in the milk- 
can, and we do not care to know what can be proved 
to lurk elsewhere. All these things you warn us against 
may be true; but we do not see that any good comes 
of troubling ourselves about them. Sanitary mischief’s 
are universally diffused, and no precaution that can be 
taken will make more than an infinitesimal difference 
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in their number. The second class are not at all disposed 
to make light of the dangers to be incurred from 
faulty sanitary arrangements, but they are equally 
hopeless of getting the fault remedied. They would 
think no sacrifice too great provided that it brought 
security with it. These men would gladly forego after- 
noon tea to the end of their lives, or even submit to 
drink it in degrading alliance with boiled milk, if they 
could only hope that the sacrifice would be accepted. 
Until experience has taught them that nothing comes of 
it, they ave never so happy as when their drains are laid 
open, and when the presence of the plumber excites in 
them a fleeting hope that he is going to put traps that 
will hold water, pipes that will carry off sewage, and 
ventilators that will carry off noxious gases into space. 
Unfortunately, the time has gone by when a man could per- 
suade himself that any one of these things happened. His 
leaden idol has been broken ; he has ceased to put faith in 
his plumber. He no longer cares to have his drains 
pulled to pieces, for he knows that nothing ever comes 
of it. When there isa stoppage in the drains, save when 
iu the basement, he hears with indifference that the men 
have come to put it right, for he secretly suspects that 
there is no communication with the main sewer. In this 
helpless and hopeless condition he goes through life. The 
newest sanitary inventions cannot win a smile from him. 
Mr. Parnett might obstruct the progress of a Sanitary 
Reform Bill without provoking him to a single harsh word. 

The Sanitary Protection Association comes forward to 
help this latter type of man directly and the former type 
indirectly. To the man who believes in sanitary pre- 
cautions, if he only knew how to make them effectual, it 
offers the means of knowing exactly where the drainage 
of his house is faulty, what is needed to put it right, and 
how much the process of putting it right will cost. We are 
often deterred from taking measures to satisfy ourselves 
upon the first of these points by the uncertainty what 
such an investigation will cost. The’ members of the 
Sanitary Protection Association will no longer be in any 
doubt upon this head. For a payment of two guineas the 
first year and one guinea every succeeding year, they will 
have the sanitary arrangements of their houses thoroughly 
examined, and be furnished with a diagram of the pipes, 
and with specific recommendations, where needful, as to 
the improvements. The Society will not itself undertake 
alterations, but its engineers will state what they ought 
to cost, and will report upon them when they are finished. 
The drains once put in order will be inspected every year, 
in order to see that nothing has gone wrong in the 
interval. Nor is it only at home that the members 
will cnjoy this protection. For a moderate fee they 
will be able to have other people’s houses examined. 
We do not observe that anything is said about the consent 
of the owner being first had, but we presume that this 
may be taken for granted. The members of the Associa- 
tion will thus be armed with a weapon of terrible force 
in dealing with people who wish to let their houses 
farnished for the season. If they refuse to allow the 
Society’s engineer to examine their drains, the refusal will 
at once be set down to a guilty conscience. If they 
consent, and the engineer suggests that, in order to make 
the house habitable, rool. must be spent in sanitary im- 
provements, the outlay will make a considerable hole in 
the sum the owner expects to make by the transaction. 
When these arrangements have been in force some little 
time, even the sanitary unbeliever may come to be con- 
verted. He will see that, on an average, the members of 
the Association do suffer less than other people from the 
ills that modern refinement is heir to, and he may thus be 
convinced that, even if his friends’ milk supply cannot be 
made unimpeachable, it is still prudent to make his own 
house as secure against disease as possible. 

At the meeting in which the new Association was intro- 
duced to the notice of Londoners a statement was made 
which suggests that there is still something to be done in 
tho way of sanitary legislation. It was said, we presume 
nut without some foundation, that out of the 60,000 or 
70,000 houses annually built in London, 50,000 are unfit 
for human habitation. If this assertion is anywhere near 
the trath, it reflects very great discredit on the Local Go- 
vernment Board and on the authorities charged with the 
administration of the Metropolitan Building Acts. To 
attempt to make the whole mass of existing houses fit for 
human habitation would be a very tremendous undcrtak- 
ing; but to ensure that no additions shall be made 


to the list of houses not fit for human habitation 
need present no very serious difficulty. Sanitary science 
is perfectly able to say what is the minimum provision for 
health without which a house ought not to be inhabited ; 
and, by a single clause in a building Act, it might be 
enacted that no new house should be either occupied b 
the owner, or let or sold to others for occupation, until it 
had been examined on behalf of the local authority and 
certified to possess these essential requisites. This sugges. 
tion has been again and again made in our columns and else. 
where without anything coming of it. Yet, in the absence 
of such a provision, the aggregate of unhealthy houses is 
constantly becoming greater, and all for want of a precan- 
tion that would interfere with no vested interest, and con- 
sequently cause no expense, either by way of compensation 
or litigation. It is a matter of astonishment that so simple 
a remedy for an admitted evil should so long remain 
unapplied. 


AGENTS PROVOCATEURS. 


T= Howe Secretary was placed in a position of no small 

difficulty by a question which was put to him on 
Tuesday in the House of Commons with reference to the 
case of TiTLEy, the chemist who was convicted last month of 
a criminal offence in very peculiar circumstances. TrTLzy, 
it may be remembered, had been induced by an elaborate 
and very artfully concocted plot on the part of the police 
to supply certain noxious drugs. The plot required the 
participation of an inspector of police, a sergeant, and a 
woman who is the wife of a police pensioner, and who 
“does jobs” for the police’ generally. Between them 
these persons trumped up a story of a young woman, and 
an agitated lover, and an obliging friend, and a mother in 
terror for her daughter’s reputation, which parts were, with 
the exception of that of the young woman, played by the 
actors just mentioned. Considerable sums of mone 
were also shown to TITLEY to tempt him to comply with the 
demand made, and after a good deal of hesitation he con- 
sented. The singularity of the case was twofold. In the 
first place, though the fact of legal criminality—that is to 
say, the actual supply of the drugs—was, assuming the truth 
of the police evidence, indisputable, it was equally indis- 
putable that the person supposed to be in danger of injury 
by them was non-existent, and their criminal use conse- 
quently impossible. In the second place, there was the 
very questionable nature of the means by which this legal 
criminality had been brought about. This struck the 
Grand Jury so strongly, that they returned a true bill for 
eonspiracy against the police, and though this proceeding 
was ineffectual, owing to a technical flaw, more or less 
disapproval of the conduct of the police was expressed by 
the judge, by the jury who tried and convicted TitLey, and 
by public opinion outside the Court. Accordingly the other 
night Sir Wittt4m Harcourt was asked whether he would 
direct the prosecution of the police, and this question natu- 
rally invited and produced a statement not merely as to the 
past, but as to the future, policy of the Home Office in re- 
lation to the practice of fishing for crime. 


That the legality of the means employed to entrap 
TiTLEY is not to be regularly tried is perhaps disappoint- 
ing. But Sir Witu1am Harcourt is hardly to be blamed, 
inasmuch as the existence of a complete precedent in 
which the police not merely acted as they have acted now, 
but were commended for so acting by the judges, suffi- 
ciently exonerates the actors in this curious, and we fear 
we must say rather discreditable, affair. The Houz 
Secretary, however, promises that a somewhat strict 
watch shall be kept in future on the dramatic propensities 
of detectives. The game of temptation is not to be played 
without the direct authorization of the Home Office, and 
not as at present at the mere pleasure of the Director 
of Criminal Investigation. It is to be presumed, of 
course, that the Home Office will not vouchsafe its 
consent without very strong reasons, and will take great 
care to guard against abuse. Perhaps, as we have said, 
we must be satisfied with this, though it is impossible 
wholly to overcome the repugnance which most English- 
men feel, and rightly feel, towards such methods of 
detecting crime. This repugnance does not arise merely 
from the somewhat irrational conception of criminal in- 
vestigation as a kind of sport in which due “law,” in the 
one sense as in the otber, is to be given to the accused. 
It arises, on the one hand, from a sentiment of natural 
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equity, which considers the tempter as the chief cause of 
the crime, and reflects that; but for the tempter, the crime 
would very likely never have been committed at all; 
and, in the second place, from a feeling of the extreme 
danger of such a method of detection. With respect 
to the first point, a good deal that is not very rele- 
vant has been said in regard to other instances in which 
artifice is resorted to in order to obtain evidence of 
guilty practices. In most such cases it is tolerably 
certain on the face of it that, unless the criminal is a 
criminal, he will hardly be tempted to commit the crime. 
A publican who is not in the habit of selling drink at pro- 
hibited times is not very likely to run the risk of the 

nalty he incurs in an isolated case. An honest man has 
not the machinery or the practised skill necessary for 
forging bank-notes or manufacturing base coin. If a pur- 
chaser goes to a shop, and demands forbidden books or 
prints, it is quite clear that the shopkeeper cannot sell 
them if he has not got them, and that he is not likely to 
have them, except for the purpose of illegally selling them. 
But every chemist, and almost every chemist’s assistant, is 
in case to be tempted by such an artful tale as the police 
told to TItLEY. The drugs are at his disposal, and on his 
premises for lawful purposes. He is then induced, partly 
by the sight of money, partly by ingeniously devised and 
more ingeniously corroborated appeals to the feelings, to 
believe that he is helping some one out of a difficulty. 
Cupidity, good nature, ready opportunity, combine to 
draw him into error, and, though it is easy to say that an 
honest man ought in such a case to kick the tempters out 
of his shop, and either do his best to think no more about 
the matter or meution it to the police, yet opportunity, 
greed, and good-nature combined will always have a strong 
chance of drawing men in the way in which they are 
tempted to go. 


“here is, however, something more to be said in the 
matter than this. Not merely is it extremely likely that 
such methods of detecting crime may make criminals out 
of men who would otherwise be honest, but it is probable 
that it may make apparent criminals out of men who are 
actually inuocent. In the political matters to which 
the use of agents provocateurs has for the most part 
been confiued, the object is generally rather to obtain 
a clue to suspected agencies and plans, otherwise undis- 
coverable, than to fix guilt on any particular person. 
In such cases as this before us the crime is discovered 
(invenied would be perhaps a better word) and brought 
home by the same persons. The tempters are the wit- 
nesses, and they are witnesses who have a strong interest 
in proving their case. In this particular matter of 
TirLey, for instance, there was not a witness against the 
man wlio was not also engaged more or less deeply in the 
plot for provoking him to crime. The whole thing 
might therefore have been, though we have not the 
shghtest intention of hinting that it was, as much a fabri- 
cation as the story about the young woman. Such a 
method of going to work isa tremendous weapon to put into 
the hands of the police, inasmuch as it enables a few persons 
io ruin a possibly innocent man without there being the 
least chance of his escaping. It is so very much easier, 
too, to discover crime in this manner than by the 
humdrum process of waiting till it has been actually 
committed, and then tracing it out, that the police might 
almost be tempted to employ it for their own honour 
and glory. The suspicions amounting almost to cer- 
tainty which are supposed to justify the method are 
very easily formed, and corroboration is sure not to be 
lackitig to them. Indeed some members of the police force, 
‘unless they are very much maligned, labour under a deep- 
seated idea that all “‘ civilians” are not only criminals in 
potentia—which is no doubt in a manner true—but most 
probably actual criminals, respecting whom it is the duty 
of an active officer to keep his suspicions constantly 
aroused and to receive every information that he can 
possibly get hold of. The employment of agents pro- 
vocateurs suits this temper to a nicety, and is a propor- 
tionately dangerous weapon to entrust to persons so 
disposed. Still it would be too much, no doubt, to assert 
that the process must in no eonceivable circumstances be 
employ... Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s jeomise, as we under- 
Stand it, is that the Home Secretary shall comport 
himseli towards any proposal for the employment of 
the police in such matters very much as he at present 
Comports himself towards applications for the remission 
oi the extreme pcuaity of the law. That is to say, he 


will take the matter under his personal attention, and his 
decision will be a matter of personal responsibility. It is 
doubtful which will be the more disagreeable function; 
but the confidence which at present is reposed in the 
Home Secretary in the decision of the gravest of all 
questions—that of the life and death of his fellow- 
creatures—can hardly be refused him in a matter which, 
though even more repugnant to ordinary feelings, is per- 
haps one of less grave import. It is very improbable that 
the sanction of the Home Office will very often be given 
to these plans of espionage and masquerading, of “ baiting 
“the swim,” like Thames barbel-fishers, and then angling 
for the prey like the same variety of sportsman. It may be 
questioned whether such sanction would ever be justifiable, 
except in cases where the public safety is involved on a large 
scale, or else in those where strong, but insufficient, proofs 
of repeated breaches of a particular Jaw by a particular 
person are in the possession of the authorities. In the 
first of these cases the importance of the end justifies 
almost any means. In the other, the great danger of the 
method, the danger of inducing a previously innocent 
person to commit crime, or of falsely condemning one who 
is still innocent, is reduced to a minimum. ‘I'he police 
are said in the present case to have had grounds for sus- 
pecting Tirtey ; but no definite proof has been produced, 
and even in sach a case it is doubtful whether it is well 
that a man should be condemned wholly and svlcly on 
the evidence of his tempters. 


THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


municipal elections in France give no indication 
of any change in the temper of the French people. 
The Conservative Cpposition has a long and difficult. 
undertaking before it. Its more sanguine members 
probably hoped that the recent ecclesiastical policy of the 
Government would have weakened the hold of the Re- 
public upon the country, and if the country had cared 
about the questions with which the Government has been: 
dealing this expectation might well have been justified. 
But the result makes it clear that the country is exceed- 
ingly indifferent to what has been done and to what is. 
doing. The religious orders may be rich in virtues, but 
they do not seem to have specially endeared themselves 
to their fellow-countrymen. The closing of the Jesuit 
schools is an unwarrantable interference with the liberty 
of the parents who wish to send their sons to be taught 
there; but the wrongs of a few well-to-do men excite 
no commiseration in the minds of the majority. The 
peasantry do not appear to be at all disturbed at the 
prospect of their children growing up without  reli- 
gious instruction; they are probably conscious that 
they have never turned such religious instruction as 
they had in their own childhood to much account. All 
these things put together do not constitute a reason for 
returning a Conservative candidate, who has no pros- 
pect to offer them except that, if a sufficient number 
of men like-minded with himself can get into power, 
the existing Government will be overturned. On the 
whole, it is plain that the country likes the existing 
Government. Indeed, it must be admitted that, from a 
rudely material point of view, it has every reason to like 
it. The prosperity of France may not be in the least due 
to the policy of its rulers; but it cannot be denied that, 
under its present rulers, that prosperity has been very 
great. The collocation may be purely accidental; but as 
long as it continues it will have its weight with the elec- 
tors. Indeed, it may be contended with some reason that 
it is not purely accidental. Since the retirement of Mar- 
shal MacMauon there has been an air of stability about 
the Government to which France had for some years been 
a stranger. There has been no really serious opposition to 
the Republic in any quarter,and the absence of this element 
has given men of business an unwonted confidence in the 
fature. Had the communal elections taken a different turn, 
this confidence would have been radely shaken. The doubts 
that would have been excited as to the permanence of the 
present order of things would not have stopped short at 
the men who are actually administering public affairs. 
The Republican Government could not have been over- 
thrown without the Republic itself being threatened ; and, 
so long as this remains true, it is not likely to be over- 
thrown unless it does something very much more unwise 
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than it has yet done. It is easy to imagine the confusion 
that would reign in France if the Conservative coalition 
that has been contesting so many seats in the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council could command a majority in the Chamber 
of Deputies. The moment of the coalition’s success would 
also be the moment of its disruption. Those who compose 
it would find that the agreement between them had been 
simply destructive. They had all wanted to upset the 
Government, but no two sections of them would be of the 
same mind as to what was to be done after the Government 
had been upset. The uncertainty which was so conspi- 
cuous in the months that followed the 16th of May would 
return in increased force, and while that uncertainty lasts 
France would be paralysed abroad and uneasy at home. 
This is not a prospect that has any charms for men of 
business, and in France, more than in any other country, 
the great majority of the population are men of business. 

If therefore French Conservatism is to effect anything in 
politics, it must subject itself to a long course of very dis- 
tasteful discipline. To begin with, it must convince the 
nation that it is not intriguing against existing institutions. 
There may be some things in the recent administration of 
the Republic which a large number of Frenchmen think im- 
prudent and unnecessary. But so long as the alternative 
is the overthrow of the Republic, the cost of getting them 
remedied will be more than the nation is prepared to pay. 
As yet there has been no serious effort on the part of 
the Conservatives to convince the nation that the Re- 
public would be safe in their hands. Indeed, we may go 
further, and say that there is abundance of evidence that 
the Republic would not be safe in their hands. Now 
that the democratic section of the Bonapartists has repudi- 
ated “ compromising alliances,” all the regularly enrolled 
members of the Conservative party are more or less 
Royalists. The least pronounced type among them is 
probably that represented by M. Hervé, who was elected 
last Sunday for one of the arrondissements of Paris. He 
is described asa man who prefers constitutional monarchy ; 
but, while this is unattainable, will put up with a consti- 
tutional Republic. If all the members of the coalition 
were of M. Hérve’s way of thinking, they might have the 
sense to postpone their abstract preferences to the 
practical needs of the country. But M. Hérve stands 
out from the rest as exceptionally well disposed to- 
wards the Republic; and, if he and his allies were now | 
forming a Government, he would almost certainly be unable 
to restrain their monarchical enthusiasm within any rational 
bounds. So long as this is the case, the abstention from 
monarchical speeches on the eve of a critical election will 
make no impression on the nation. The feeling through- 
out the country will be that under the plea of Conserva- 
tism these men are really preaching a restoration, and that 
by the side of such a possibility the Republic, even if it 
be a little more advanced than it might be, is the Govern- 
ment to support. At present there are no signs of that 
abnegation of personal preference which must be the first 
step towards success on the part of the French Conserva- 
tives. 

Supposing, however, that this preliminary step has been 
taken, and that Republican institutions have been honestly 
accepted as those under which it best suits Frenchmen 
to live, the Conservatives will still have a great deal of work 


before them. The feature in government that is likely 
to make most impression upon Frenchmen is administrative | 
success; and if the Conservatives are to replace the - 
existing majority in the Chamber of Deputies, it must be 
in virtue of their supposed possession of greater adminis- 
‘trative powers. It is not easy for an Opposition to show 
this, inasmuch as the demonstration has to take the form 
of criticism on Ministerial blunders. Still, if criticism 
lacks the opportunities which a government can com- 
mand, it is also saved from the discredit of making mis- 
takes. Its promises are not liable to be falsified by re- 
sults; it cannot be compelled to put its suggestions to 
the decisive test of experiment. Year after year it may 
go on finding out weak places in its adversary’s budgets, 
and pointing out, with the wisdom that comes so abun- 
dantly after the fact, the reasons why they have failed to 
do the good that was expected of them. ‘The line, in fact, 
that is marked ont for the French Conservative members by 
the hard necessities of their political position is very 
much that which was pursued with so much success by 
Sir Rosert Pret between the year 1835 and the year 


1841. Unfortunately it is one for which the French are 


eminently unsuited. Their political zeal like their mili- | 


tary courage, is most conspicuous when they are pushing 
home a successful attack. For the wearisome task of 
making preparations for a successful attack years hence 
they have little aptitude. Yet, in default of this faculty, 
there seems but little possibility of success in reserve for 
them. Unexpeeted dangers may await the Republic, but 
for the present it can afford to despise the hostility of its 
avowed foes. It is fair, however, to say that in the muni- 
cipal elections in Paris. the Conservatives have shown 
more wisdom and more zeal than could have been looked 
for. They contested a large proportion of the arrondisse- 
ments, though in many of them their candidates had not 
a chance of carrying the seat. They brought 50,000 voters 
to the poll, whereas in 1878 the Conservative voters were 
under 10,000. These are real advances, made under cir. 
cumstances of very great discouragement, and they have 
met their reward in a gain of several seats. This is 
the kind of strategy that the French Conservatives ought 
to adopt at all elections. They should keep themselves 
before the mind of the public, not as a knot of dynastic 
intriguers, but as a political party working within the 
limits of the Republican Constitution for the attainment 
of certain practical ends. In the present condition of 
France this can only be done by bringing forward a much 
greater number of candidates than can possibly be re- 
turned. The object is to make people realize that they are 
a possible force in politics; that they have given up the 
alternatives of abstention and conspiracy between which 
they used to oscillate, and that they are making a serious 
effort to influence, and eventually to guide, the policy of 
the Republic. To bring about this, every seat ought to be 
contested and every voter brought to the poll. A really 
zealous party is almost certain to gain to itself a certain 
number of recruits ; and even small additions to a minority, 
if they are constant and general, create by degrees an im- 
pression that the party which registers them is gradually 
gaining ground, and will some day have to be seriously 
reckoned with. The defeat of the Communists in the Paris 
elections may perhaps help the Conservatives to realize 
more clearly what is before them. The anarchy to whick 
they have looked forward as their destined opportunity is 
still very far off. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITALS. 


pD® BREWER has brought a very serious charge 
against the inhabitants of Hampstead. They are re- 
sponsible, he hints, for most of the suffering that will 
be caused by the new epidemic of small-pox. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, of which Dr. Brewer is Chair. 
man, burn to do what they can to mitigate this terrible 
scourge. It is impossible, indeed, to imagine a public 
body in a more intensely sensitive condition than they 
are at this moment. “ No men,” says Dr. Brewer, “ know 
“ better what is the liability of the 200,000 unvaccinated 
“ persons among a mass of well-nigh four miliions.” The 
Board has risen superior even to the benumbing influence 
of familiarity and habit. “The sufferings to which we 
“ minister,” they say, “ quicken, not deaden, our sym- 
“ pathies.” But for the present they have no power te 
give effect to their sympathies. The timely isolation of 
infected persons is one of the most effectual means of 
checking the spread of the disease, and the timely isolation 
of infected persons eannot now be carried out beyond the 
narrow limits within whith it has already been effected. 
The managers “are unable to enter the market for new 
“sites, or to appropriate any additional building.” In 
this respect they are paralysed, and they have authorized 
Dr. Brewer to explain to the public why they are not re- 
sponsible for the suffering and mortality which they antici- 
pate, but cannot provide for. We question if any of our 
readers who have not seen Dr. Brewer’s letter will guess 
what it is that has reduced the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board to this helpless condition. It is the people of 
Hampstead. In that favoured district the managers have 
built a small-pox hospital, from the use of which they are 
now debarred by injunction. The mpeg Ser this injunction 
will shortly be decided by the House of Lords, but until it 
is decided the managers can do nothing. The Hampstead 
hospital is an integral part of a vast design for protect- 
ing the whole of London against small-pox, and a design 
from which an integral part has been removed is not one 
that can profitably be put into execution. The pertinence 
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of Dr. Brewer’s argument is not, it must be confessed, 
obvious. The fact that an injunction not to avail 
themselves of the Hampstead site has been obtained against 
the managers is an excellent reason for not again opening 
the Hampstead hospital. What is riot quite so plain is 
why it prevents them from opening similar hospitals in 
other districts. Even if everything-¢hat the managers 
contend for is conceded to them, they ‘are still a long way 
from the point they seek to establish. Though the Hamp. 
stead hospital was an integral part of their scheme for 
rotecting London against small-pox, it was not the whole 
of the scheme. All the small-pox patients in London were 
not to be sent to Hampstead for treatment, but only those 
who live in the north or north-west. At present the epi- 
demic is worst in the south-east of London, and is seem- 
ingly on the increase in the south-west. Why as regards 
these districts, far enough away from Hampstead in all 
conscience, should the managers be paralysed by the 
prohibition to send patients to Hampstead ? What pre- 
yents them from going into the market for sites in other 
parts of London? If it did not seem indecent to sug- 
gest such an explanation in reference to so august a body 
as the Metropolitan Asylums Board, we should be inclined 
to say that the exaggerated importance assigned in Dr. 
‘Brewer’s letter to the Hampstead case was due to temper. 
The managers have been opposed, and up to this time 
successfally opposed, and they are not unwilling that the 
people of London should see that the Metropolitan 
Asylams Board cannot be resisted without mischief 
coming of it. 

Dr. Brewer’s letter has not been left unanswered. In 
the Times of Tuesday, Mr. Pearson Hitt sets out a long 
list of facts, some of which he alleges to have been proved 
at the trial, while others have been established since. 
Whether Mr. Hitu’s deductions from the evidence given 
at the trial are legitimate we shall not attempt to decide. 
The appeal against the injunction is still to be heard, and 
the judgment then given may declare that what have 
been supposed to he facts are really fictions. It is 
permissible, however, to point out that, so far as the 
‘ease has yet gone, the contentions of the Hampstead 
ratepayers have been justified, and that these contentions 
are of a kind that the Metropolitan Asylums Board are 
bound to take into consideration quite apart from any 
decision that may ultimately be given as to their legal 
rights. Mr. Hitt maintains that when the hospital was 
first opened for small-pox patients Hampstead was abso- 
lutely free from small-pox, though, as was shown by the 
circumstance of a special hospital being required for its 
treatment, the disease was severely felt in other parts of 
London, This immunity did not long survive the opening 
of the hospital. In less than a month small-pox broke out 
in Hampstead—the death-rate in the houses adjoining the 
hospital grounds being more than six times as great as in 
the rest of the parish. Six years later the hospital was 
again opened, Hampstead, as before, being absolutely 
free from small-pox at the time. In less than three weeks 
small-pox once more broke out, and the proportion 
of cases in the houses nearest to the hospital was 
~ very much larger than in the rest of the parish. 

ow that the hospital is closed, Hampstead is, as before, 
free from small-pox, though it has again appeared in 
London. Mr. Hitt is not satisfied with pleading the 
actual experience of Hampstead. He says that at the 
trial similar facts could have been proved as regards the 
Homerton and Stockwell hospitals, had not the counsel 
for the Asylums Board resisted the production of this 
evidence on technical grounds; and that the re-opening of 


_ the Homerton hospital has been followed by a fresh and 


serious outbreak of small-pox in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. Further, he contends that the whole system of 
large hospitals is condemned by results. There have been 
many more deaths from small-pox in London in the 
ylums Board was constituted 
than there were in the previous twelve years; so that the 
“ timely isolation of the infected,”’ on which the managers 
principally rely, has proved no real protection. The 
system of large hospitals is not even an advantage to the 


_ patients themselves. The death-rate in the hospitals is 


more than twice as great as it is among patients of the 


_Same class, when nursed even in their own miserable 
homes, and more than six times as great as it is among 
. patients treated in small infirmaries. 


The issue raised by this part of Mr. Hix1’s letter is 


“quite distinct from that raised at the trial. The House 


of Lords will simply have to determine whether the 
Asylums Board have a statutory right to place a small-pox 
hospital at Hampstead, and whether, even if they have 
this right, they are not bound to make compensation to 
the persons injured by such a hospital being opened in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Supposing that the 
House of Lords decides that such a statutory right exists, 
and that the Asylums Board cannot be made to pay 
compensation for injuries inflicted in the exercise of that 
right, it will be a very serious question whether this 
statutory right ought not to be further restricted. If 
it has been proved—and in the face of the facts 
stated by Mr. Hitt we do not see how this can 
be denied—that the opening of a small-pox hospital 
does introduce the disease in a very virulent form 
into neighbourhoods previously free from it, two things 
seem to follow. The first is that these large hospitals 
should not be opened except in more isolated districts 
than Hampstead. The second is that, unless a very 
strong case can be made out for their necessity, they 
should not be opened at all. No district can complain if 
it has to bear its own share of disease; but to make a 
few selected districts bear the burden of all the disease of 
London can only be defensible when the least populated 
neighbourhoods have been carefully picked out for the pur- 
pose. Ofcourse Mr. Hit1’s statements may be contested, 
and his comparison between the death-rate among small-pox 
patients treated in large hospitals and the death-rate 
among patients treated in small infirmaries may be shown 
to be inaccurate and misleading. But the current of - 
medical opinion has not of late been altcgether favourabla 
to large hospitals, and it is plain that, if small-pox 
can be even as well treated in small hospitals, there 
are special reasons why that course should be pre- 
ferred. If the managers of the Asylums Board are unable 
to open any more large hospitals while the issue of the 
Hampstead case remains undecided, they could not have a 
better opportunity of trying the experiment of small hos- 
pitals. The abridgment of the distance which the patients 
have to be conveyed must diminish the danger of their 
communicating the disease on the journey, and increase 
the chances of recovery, while the collection of a large 
number of cases may in some unexplained way make the 
disease more fatal to the sufferers and more infectious to 
others. The managers of the Asylums Board may not be 
disposed to accept any evidence against the large hospital 
system which is not founded on direct experiment, but 
they will be wanting in their duty to the public if they do 
not try the experiment for themselves. 


CURATES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


UR modern writers of fiction, if not our personal experience, 
have brought us all acquainted with the curate of the present 
day in his social aspect. His prospects, his ambitions, the classes 
and circles which atford the arena for his social successes—we do not 
now touch on the graver bearings of his office—have all been the 
theme of living painters of manners. The curate has a place of his 
own very distinctly marked, for example, in the novels of Mr. Trol- 
lope and Mrs. Oliphant, not to mention innumerable others; and in 
all these points we notice a difference between the literature of 
the eighteenth and that of the nineteenth century. We gather 
indeed from all records that the curate of former days had an 
important and prominent part to play, but we hear comparatively 
little about him. The parsons that figure in the novels and the 
essays of what one may call the classical social history of the past 
century are incumbents, holders of the benefices they serve, or 
possibly London curates who have deserted their country livings 
for a position more suited to their aspirations or to the display of 
their gifts. Whether this shows the office to have been held less 
in permanency than is the case now is beside our present purpose ; 
what we observe is that curates, as such, are not conspicuous in 
pictures of eighteenth-century social life as given to the world in 
those days. There are, however, memorials of those times brought 
together by industrious collectors, which, while throwing light on 
the state of discipline in the Church, let us see a good deal of 
the labours and remuneration of curates. A hundred, and, still 
more, a hundred and fifty, years ago people were very artless in 
their private correspondence on the temporalities of the Church, 
and did not disguise their solicitude how to get their share of 
them, how to keep what they had got while seeking to get more, 
how to get the pay and let othersdo the work, __ 

It is, however, easy to be too severe on the keen interest shown 
in those days in the Church’s temporalities. A battle had to be 
fought on this ground as much for the sake of the humbler. laity 
as of the clergy. Self may have had too large a share in the 
contests for clerical rights; but without a personal concern in the 
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question such struggles are rarely ventured upon, and then they 
are apt to become severe tests of temper and discretion. But 
the Church of our day profits by the disputes which then set 
parsons and farmers by the ears, not by any means generally 
to the blame of the parsons. Records of the time are full of 
notices of these contests, showing incidentally a ground for non- 
residence. We read of a Leicestershire rector (1761) “ who, 
having done much for himself and his successors by setting aside 
a pretended modus and raising the value of the living, by no 
means beyond what was just and equitable, could hardly ever 
appear without receiving those insults which the clergy too often 
a. on similar occasions.” In this case the rector 
(Thomas Ball), having carried his point, put a curate in charge, and 
himself procured the common object of clerical desire, “a licence 
to reside in Town,” and took the curacy of Bloomsbury. London 
curacies and lectureships were a very acceptable refuge, both on 
yw grounds and also as high roads to promotion in some form or 
other. 

The rector of Kettering, described as “the learned and con- 
scientious divine, the Rev. Thomas Allen,’ who came to the 
living in the year 1715, carried on a thirty years’ contest with 
the patrons of that benefice, maintaining a temper which wins the 
admiration of the reader. These patrons, by virtue of certain lease 
transactions in Elizabeth’s reign, claimed to exercise the right to 
all rectorial tithes; and, regardless of the depreciation in the value 
of money, tied down the rector’s salary to the original sum of 40. 
perannum. While appealing at once to law and to conscience, the 
rector proposed the most modest compromises—if only they would 
faise the income to a sum equivalent to the first endowment granted ; 
if only they would give 200/. to enable him to publish certain 
religious works he had in hand; but they stuck to the letter of 

recedent and their claim. At length he put his “ Complaint ” 
into Chancery, where his rights were recognized, and the value of 
Kettering now stands in the Clergy List at 1,0o00/. per annum. 
‘This affair throws some light on the progressive income of curates. 
In Elizabeth’s day a curate’s salary was 10/.; now, the Rector 
s, “I cannot get the duty done [in case of leaving the living 


in charge] under 4o/.” Thus he writes in 1720, when probably the 


sum was in excess of the customary standard. In lines written 
later in the century the poet seems to show this :— 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
‘We find 2o/. and 25/. often stated as the amount of a curate’s 
salary. Thus Magdalen College (1744) annexes a curacy of 
zol. to Coningsholme, near Louth; and the curacy of Elles- 


‘field, near Oxford, is 25/. per annum “at most.” A writer 


from Wales (1758), pleading for a more learned clergy, and 
‘the necessity of a less costly education than that given by our 
Universities, argues that.“ gentlemen who have had the ad- 


_ vantage of a learned and polite education will hardly take upon 


them the fatigue of serving three or four churches for the trifling 
consideration of 257. a year.” 

This touches upon another distinguishing feature of curate life 
in the last century. Owing to the prevalence of non-residence, 
unavoidable in many cases where several preferments of small 
value—of 50/., 20/., and even 10/.—were held by one man, villages 
in certain parts of the kingdom were frequently served by a per- 
ambulating ministry. This abuse was mainly confined to the 
Northern counties, where alone, as a rule, it was possible to 
take holy orders without the preliminary of a University educa- 
tion. Persons not long passed away could remember these plural- 
ists of curacies, hurrying from parish to parish, their horse waiting 
for them at each church gate; and noted, if not boasted of by 
their congregations, as marvels of rapid delivery. Swift put into 
verse the complaint of hard duty of one of these overtasked drudges 
of the sanctuary :— 

I marched three miles through hottest sand 

With zeal in heart, and notes in hand; 

I rode four more to Great St. Mary, 

Using four legs when two were weary. 

To three fair virgins I did tie men 

In the close bands of pleasing Hymen ; 

I dipp’d two babes in holy water 

And purified their mothers after. 

Within an hour and eke a half 

I preached three congregations deaf; 

here thundering out with lungs long-winded, 

I chopp’d so fast that few there minded. 

My emblem, the laborious sun, 

Saw all these mighty labours done 

Before one race of his was run. 

All this performed by Robert Hewit ; 

What mortal else could e’er go through it ? 
Whether sermons thus delivered were preached in pure Saxon 
English, or in a lang less in accord with a rustic vocabulary, 
signitied probably but little; but when by accident a multipli- 
cation of cures was held by a scholar open to the difficulties and 
evils of such a system, we learn some of the consequences of it. A 
certain Reverend Christopher Hunter, of Sidney Sussex College, 
writes from Lynn (in 1770) to a clerical friend whose duty lay in 
London :— 

What do you think of four churches for one man? Too much in 
conscience, [ think I hear you say ; this, however, is exactly the case with 
me at present. I was rather seduced into the fourth, as the Rev. Mr. 
Greene (whose place I am supplying) mentioned only three to me, be- 
cause, forsooth, one is dropped every Sunday. 

He receives his friend’s sympathy, which induces him to follow up 
his report :— 

Lynn, Dec. 23, 1770.—You rightly su that my present situation is 
not the’ most in d, pus I you have no 


notion of the circumstance that makes it most unpleasant to me. It is not 
the labour of the employment, the length and badness of the roads, not the 
inclemency of the seasons—these I regard not ; but it is the extreme ignor- 
ance and misery of my parishioners. When I say that there are not in my four 
parishes above five people who can write, I believe I say the strictest truth - 
neither do I think there are above twice the number who can read. It ig 
a more difficult matter than a London preacher will readily conceive to 
speak to an illiterate congregation in a manner they can understand. The 
commonest and best authorized word in composition, if it seldom is intro- 
duced into vulgar conversation, is certainly not made out by them; and as 
such words must continually arise in a discourse, the whole will of course 
lose much of its force ; sometimes it will lose all. Whilst you are perusiag 
this, you are comparing my poor flock with some old women in your parish, 
but your comparison is very deficient ; the most ignorant old woman of 
your acquaintance, compared with the majority of my parishioners is a 
Doctor in all the faculties. - 


Dr. Johnson always recognizes the difficulties of the clergy on 
these points, and is touching in his apologies for the unavoidable 
difference between the Ciurch’s theory and practice in his day 
with respect to curates. He is as strong as any one in the present 
time can be on the necessity of a plain style in preaching to the 
poor, and also on the need of a resident clergy among them. He 
quotes Dr. Percy as saying “that it might be discerned whether 
or no there was a clergyman resident in a parish by the civil or 
savage manners of the people.” He insists that sermons were not 
plain enough ; that polished periods and glittering sentences flew 
over the heads of the common people without making any im- 
pression on their hearts; and, as a plea for the Methodists, 
admits that something might be necessary to excite the affections 
of the common people, who were sunk in languor and lethargy, 
and therefore, that the new concomitants of Methodism (he spoke 
before the schism) might probably produce this desirable etfect, 
It proves that it was not a common endeavour with pastors to 
write sermons down to the intelligence of rustic hearers that 
we find him quoting to a young curate the experience of a learned 
friend, who wrote a weekly sermon for a humble congregation, 
though the salary was but 15/. a year, “ which never was paid”; 
adding that when he could not himself reach the mind of a 
woman sunk in ignorance, he employed an intermediate agency 
to talk to her in a language level to her mind. That the ideal 
sermon of this period was recognized as above the comprehension 
of the poor, and was written without regard to them, is shown by 
the fact that early in the century we read of a distinct service, 
with sermon, for the benefit of the poor, of servants, and appren- 
tices, being arranged for them at six o'clock in the morning, there 
being neither room fer their bodies in the later morning service nor 
food for their mind in the sermon. It is not surprising to find that 
the curate told off for this service was denominated “ underling” by 
any chance supercilious visitor. Yet London was clearly the land 
of promise for curates, as for others. A father complacently 
writes (1735) of his son, who had got into a scrape with his 
college, that “My son has now got upwards of 52/. per annum, 
but he labours hard for it, in three London churches, Morning 
Reader all Litany-days and occasional Preacher in one; afternoon 
Sunday Reader in another, and administers the Communion every 
Sunday morning between 6 and 7 o'clock in a third. He has a 
very audible voice, and behaves himself hitherto with great 
prudence.” In higher clerical circles, it is curious to read, in con- 
nexion with later associations with St, Vedast’s, of an election 
(1727) to the Tuesday evening Lectureship of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
a post evidently of some distinction, in the gift of certain of the 
parishioners. The assistant lecturer, who clearly had a claim, 
writes to a friend that “ the Great Grasper”—by whom, a note 
informs us, is meant the Rev. Nathaniel Marshall, Rector of St. 
Vedast’s—“ on the occasion of this election is transforming him- 
self into a Serpent,” and by an ingenious ruse turning the eyes of 
the electors towards himself. 

Of course, when things go on as they ought to do, they pass with 
little comment. Hence it is abuses, possibly abnormal and ex- 
ceptional abuses, that catch the notice of posterity. They invited 
contrivance and arrangement, and there is always either some suf- 
ferer who feels a grievance or else some busy spirit feels it tur him. 
Dr. Johnson knew sume zealous parish priests, and had such 
in his thoughts when he spoke of regarding a clergyman as 
the father of a larger family than he is able to maintain, 
and added, “I would rather have a chancery suit upon 
my hands than a cure of souls.” But, making every allowance, 
the records of the century do show a sort of common con- 
sent in getting the pay of an office without its work. There 
is not the least concealment in such transactions. ‘The Rev. 
Zachary Grey was a distinguished clergymau with a large literary 
correspondence, and we find that, in answer to some inquiries 
of his as to the price of military chaplaincies, his informant takes 
for granted that Dr. Grey's notion of the value of the office de- 
pended on its being a sort of sinecure. The price of a chaplaincy in 
the Guards, he is told, is worth 80o/., bringing in 113/. per annum, 
out of which 8/. had to be paid for the work being done. “ As to 
attendance in the Guards, none is necessary.” “I presume also 
that little or no attendance is required in a marching regiment, if 
a man be well with his colonel. Soldiers are zenerally very reason- 
able upon that head.” It is further explained that it was usual 
to make the colonel a compliment of fifty guineas in these trans- 
actions. 

The bishops were not idle on the question of non-residence ; at 
least there were not unfrequent remonstrances on their part, 
but no earnest popular response was made to them. In 

1759 Sherlock, Bishop of London, raised a storm by giving 10 
his Charge his own interpretation of the statutes concerning 
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—— 
residence, 21-28 Henry VIII., which exempt certain persons 
poosagecn Bl the Bishop arguing that the exemption only 
extended to the penalties, and did not release them from the 
obligation to reside without also a dispensation from the Ordinary. 
Upon this mention of the Ordinary a fierce cry was raised from 
some quarters of “ No Popery,” as threatening a return to the days 
when the clergy and people of the Church of England were in a 
state of abject slavery and bondage to the Pope of Rome. — 
Though we began by saying that the office of curate is more 
rominent in the gossiping records and clerical correspondence of 
“the century than the holders of the office personally, yet there are 
portraits extant of men who as curates made their mark, and, by 
‘their zeal and self-denial, their virtues and eccentricities, left a 
memory of themselves in remote and obscure districts, which 
“memory the reader would willingly believe is not yet lost in the 
scene of their labours. 


THE THIRD IRISH PARTY. 


MONG all the speeches, many of them very weary ones, which 
A the debate on the Address has produced, the palm of that 
“interest which arises from curiosity must perhaps be awarded to 


~ the speeches of Mr. Charles Russell, the member for Dundalk, and 
’ to that of Mr. Shaw. In eloquence, in bearing on the question, 


_and in many other things, Mr. Russell’s utterances were not par- 
ticularly remarkable. But they have an interest which is inde- 
dent of their intrinsic merit. It may seem an idle attempt to 
mark off Irish ies with arithmetical precision. As: many 
jparties as there are members when (according to the old joke) each 
“man is unanimous, and an indefinitely greater number when some 
of the members have not made up their minds, or are hunting half- 
a-dozen hares at once—this might seem to'be the more correct 
enumeration. Seriously, however, and for the sake of convenience, 
‘there may be said to be three parties in the present Irish contingent 
to Parliament. There are the Home Rulers of all shades and 
shapes; there are the Constitutionalists, who are by the force of 


’ sgircumstances Tories almost to a man; and there is the new 


“Third Party, which may either be regarded as the remnant of a 
‘former state of things or as the product of a new one. Formerly, 
“Grish members were divided pretty definitely into Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, of whom the former were on the whole Con- 
sservative, the latter, though by no means universally, on the 
whole Liberal. These latter were a troublesome and untrust- 
worthy portion of the Liberal forces, but they forméd no small 
“part of ) sang The invention of the Home Rule shibboleth has 
A mere Liberal has now no 


Home Rulers and the Constitutionalist Tories, comes a small band 
of persons, xe | ardent Liberalism, not professing Home Rule, 


~ “but ope. a not as yet very clearly defined, which is sup- 
' posed to differentiate them from the older and now unpopular 


“type of Irish Whig. Asyet this party has but little homogeneity, 
consisting as it does partly of Ulster Radicals, who are the Irish 
‘counterpart of certain English members for borough constituencies, 
-and partly of nondescripts. The recent meeting, however, by 
which the Ulster members have endeavoured to force Mr. Glad- 


‘stone's hand, may be taken as an early effort, not destitute of 


i of the third Irish party to give itself cohesion, to make 


offensive and defensive with sympathizers in England, 


‘and, in short, to establish itself. The reported abjuration of Mr. 
Parnell and all his works by Mr. Shaw, if it be confirmed, may 
> important addition to its ranks, while the deputation of 
ednesday still further enforced the policy of self-assertion. 
If Mr. Charles Russell is not as yet the declared leader of this as 
“yet not very coherent party, and if, for reasons not difficult to under- 
in connexion with his position as a prosperous advocate at 
‘the English Bar, he took no part in the deputation, he is certainly 
that member of it who has most reputation in England for ability. 
His return to Parliatsent was greeted at the time by loud felicita- 
tions from the Government organson this side the Channel, and every 
occasion has been taken sinee to magnify his doings. Mr. Russell,as 
everybody knows, has written a series of letters, taking the part of 
“the Land League, pooh-poohing the idea of terrorism being 
exerted, and echoing to the full the popular Irish description of 
‘the peasant as a downtrodden and persecuted being. His facts, it 
‘is true, have been denied, and his arguments completely exposed, 
but that does not matter. The persons whom they were intended 
‘to influence will probably not believe the denials, and ma 
possibly not understand the exposure. Accordingly, it was wit 
“acertain amount of prestige that Mr. Russell got up the other 
night to extend the right hand of fellowship to the Home 
Rulers ; to reproach the Government, more in sorrow than in 
anger, with the weakness of their intentions; to reiterate his 
description of the reality of the woes of the Irish tenant and the 
unreality of those-of the Irish landlord; and to cement, as far as 
‘in him Jay, the hitherto rather loosely banded stones of the 
edifice of the Irish Third Party. His particular utterances do 
‘not concern us here. It is suificient to say that throughout 
them there was -eonspicuoas the same twofold policy which 
thas been obvious (with, of course, individual differences) in all 
the members ofthe:party. On the one hand, so to speak, of this 
cy is the extremest compliance with the demands of the so- 
called Irish section of Irishmen, a compliance stopping short only 
Of separation, and -of that virtual separation which Home Rule 


means, if it means anything. This compliance is obviously in- 
tended to attract, and may probably have succeeded in attracting, 
moderate Home Rulers of the type of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mitche 
Henry, as well as to secure the popularity of the party in Ireland 
itself. On the other hand, the policy of the party is to affect 
extreme Liberalism, as Liberalism is understood in England, and 
thus to make itself a valuable assistant to any Liberal Government 
of a Radical dye, and a power to be reckoned with by any non- 
Liberal Government or Government of a definitely Whig shade. 
Both in Ireland and in England, indeed, the advocates of what is 
called a strong land measure, and the opponents of what they 
themselves pleasantly call a “resort to violence”—that is to say, 
the putting down of anarchy and terrorism by the strong 
hand—use the existence of this embryo party as an argu- 
ment in their favour, According to this contention, which has a 
charming naiveté about it; the only chance of preserving a 
Liberal party in Ireland at all is to satisfy the demands of the 
would-be land-stealers. Otherwise, it is urged, or confessed with 
a melancholy simplicity, the last hold on the Irish century of 
members is lost to Liberalism, and the contribution of Ireland to 
the Imperial Parliament must in future consist of Home Rulers 
becoming more and more Nationalist, and of Constitutionalists 
becoming more and more Tory. “ Avert it, Heaven!” is the cry 
of English partisan Liberals and of the Irish Third Party ; and both 
agree that it can only be averted by liberally distributing the 
property of the landlords among the tenants. So shall the third 

rish party grow and flourish ; and, instead of some half a dozen 
members, muster some half a hundred—so shall Toryism be 
driven out of Ireland and rendered powerless for that evil which, 
as ao known, is the only thing for which Toryism is powerful 
at all. 

We have said that there is something not a little attractive in 
the extreme simplicity of this plea. It been noticed, both in 
public and private life, that the most ostentatiously moral and 
conscientious people are wont to give themselves leave to do the 
most curiously immoral things, and this is not the first instance 
in which the supporters of the present Government—which came 
in with righteousness written on its forehead and justice held up 
with both its hands—have resorted to arguments and have urged 
considerations which savour of a very curious ethical standard. 
It is not long since, as a member of the Gover t has ing 
ously confessed, the English farmers were rewarded for their 
vote at the last election and bribed for their vote at the next 
by the Ground Game Bill—that is to say, that one class of the 
people were muleted for the benefit of another class in the 
first place, and of a political party in the second. The proceed- 
ing is now to be repeated in Ireland. The Third, or de- 
finitely Liberal Irish Party, is to be established and endowed at 
the cost of the Irish landowners, No matter whether the thing 
is economically defensible or not, no matter whether it is politically 
advisable or not from the point of view of national and Imperial 
advantage, no matter even whether it is for the true benefit of 
Ireland, it is necessary to the existence of a phalanx of devoted 
supporters of a Liberal Government in Ireland ; and therefore, cost 
what it may, it must be done. The Nationalist is shaken in the 
faces of the Government and of doubting English Liberals with 
one hand, the Tory with the other. If you want Irish allies you 
must pay for them, and, happily, there is an opportunity of paying 
for them at the expense of nobody but the Irish landlords, a race 
accustomed to be plundered, almost defenceless, and, as being very 
generally Tory, worthy of no pity whatever. 

The morality of this argument for the establishment and en- 
dowment of a Third Party in Ireland needs absolutely no further 
comment. It is probable that the value of their proposal in plain 
language has not occurred to most of the persons who made it, 
for nothing furnishes a man with such curiously tinted spectacles 
for the mind’s eye as eee partisanship. But it is worth while 
perhaps to point out that the proposal is as politically shortsighted 
as it is morally discreditable. Youcan’t buy the Danes off, for the 
simple reason that they always come again and increase their de- 
mands. If anybody supposes that the concession sans phrase of the 
three F’s to-morrow would secure to the Liberal party the undy- 
ing gratitude of Ireland and the possession of a safe majority, or 
even a good number of Irish seats, he must possess a charming 
ignorance both of Irish history, of Irish character, and, it may be 
added, of human nature. Just as the Home Rulers trumped the 
cards of the old Irish Catholie Liberals, so will new and more 
adventurous adventurers trump the cards of the new Third Party 
in time. Indeed, the tactics of that panty itself at the present 
moment are not encouraging to the fond believer in fixity of poli- 
tical tenure. They do not declare themselves Home Rulers, the 
are avowedly loyal to the Constitution, but they play into the han 
of the separatists, and they evidently wish to attract into their own 
ranks the most moderate of that faction. Most people know what 
happens in such cases. The convertites convert the party they have 
joined at least as often as they’ resign their errors wholly and 
finally. Besides, the political complexion of the new Irish 
Liberal on matters of general politics is wont to be much more 
of the Radical than of the merely Liberal type, and it is notorious 
that Radicalism does not, and indeed cannot, acquiesce in finality 
of any kind or in any doctrine of Imperial indivisibility. What 
we are really asked to do is to weaken once more the garrison of 
the Constitution in Ireland—a garrison weakened enough already, 
in all conscience—to whet the appetites of the spoilers once 
more for new spoil; to commit an act of injustice more or less 
flagrant, as the case may be; to set a precedent certain to 
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hing in a fancied security a certain ones party in 
the possession of the Irish representation. That the scheme 
is immoral, not to say impudent, is self-evident ; that it is in the 
highest degree politically unwise appears from the smallest con- 
sideration. Yet it is this scheme int the existence of the embryo 
third Irish party, the letters and speeches of Mr. Charles Russell, 
the applause and the arguments of English Liberals, really and 
truly signify. We do not remember that the doctrine that it is 


allowable for a political party deliberately to tamper with the 


perty of the Queen’s subjects and the prosperity of the Empire 
in its own interest has ever before been so nakedly put forward. 
It is for Englishmen of course to decide how they like this doc- 
trine and its present application. ; 


MR. HUBBARD ON A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 


HEN the Census Bills were introduced at the close of the 
last Session, the omission of any provision for a religious 
Census was explained by two reasons so conspicuously inadequate 
as to supply little more than.a decent pretext for conforming to 
the avowed demand of the Nonconformist supporters of the Go- 
yernment, as formulated by the Liberation Society. The previous 
history of the question is a curious one, The Census Act, of 
1850, included no direction for a religious Census, but the im- 
portance of a knowledge of such statistics to statesmen is so 
obvious, as Mr, Horace Mann points. out in his Report to the 
Registrar-General—that some Kind of informal permission ap- 
pears to have been obtained from the Government—though no 
record of it is preserved—for “ endeavouring to procure informa- 
tion as to the existing accommodation for public religious wor- 
ship.” We have the result of this “ endeavour” in the so-called 
Religious Census of 1851, to which we shall have occasion to 
return presently. In 1860 it was originally intended to remedy 
this serious omission and the Census Bill was accordingly pre- 
sented to the House of Commons with a provision for obtaining 
the religious profession, as well as the age, sex, and occupation of 
every member of the community. But the new provision was 
strenuously opposed by the Nonconformists, and Mr. E, Baines 
moved its rejection on their behalf. He was answered in a tell- 
ing, not to say biting, speech by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who 
pointed out how serviceable such information would be found in 
all civilized States—England in this respect,stands nearly if not 
quite alone—how fanciful were the alleged difficulties and objec- 
tions ; and how strange was the inconsistency of the several sects in 
protesting against an official record of their religious profession 
while their very protests constituted an ostentatious display of 
their nonconformity, Nevertheless the Government yielded to 
the pressure put upon them, and the clause was withdrawn from 
the Bill. Mr. Baines again opposed the introduction of a similar 
clause into the Census Bill of 1870, and again the Government 
gave way, Lord Palmerston however being careful to explain that 
deferred to the feelings of the Dissenters, but-could not assent 
to their reasons, The House of Lords restored the omitted 
clause, but it was again struck out by the Commons. We have 
seen already that no attempt was made to insert such a provision 
in the bill of last year, the only reasons alleged being that it would 
cause some delay and increase the expense of the Census, to which 
it is sufficient to reply that the comparative increase whether of 
time or of cost would be hardly appreciable. The real reason of 
the omission was notorious, and is set forth and discussed with a 
quiet and incisive force in the article Mr. Hubbard has contributed 
to the Nineteenth Century of this month on “ A Census of Reli- 
gions.” It so happens that the Liberation Society has spared us 
the trouble of searching at second hand for the ostensible grounds 
of their objection by publishing an authorized “epitome which 
was reprinted with warm commendations by the Nonconformist in 
July last. Mr. Hubbard justly insists om the importance of the 
document as embodying the principles and arguments on which 
the Nonconformist members of Parliament and their allies are con- 
tent to base their opposition, and, as such, we shall present it in 
full to our readers. But it may be well to premise one general 
observation, the truth of which will indeed at once be obvious to 
any ordinary reader. The needle is wrapped up—we can hardly 
say hidden—in a very considerable bundle of hay, and if the 
“‘padding” was left out, the seven reasons of the Liberation 
Society might easily be reduced by six. The Epitome of “ Objec- 
tions to a Census of Religious Profession ” runs as follows :— 

1. The inquiry is unwarrantable. What right have Government officials 
to question us about our religious, any more than about our political pro- 
a TB Ag only place where they can be legitimately elicited is in the 

D 

vy The inquiry is absurd, or unreasonable, Flow can ee | hotel-keeper, 
every lodging-house keeper, every master, and every head of a hospital, or 
prison, or poor-house, make a truthful return of the religious profession of 
“‘every living person”? who happens to have slept under a certain roof on 
a particular night? The inquiry would in many cases be resented as an 
impertinence, and if the facts were guessed at, instead of ascertained, they 
would frequently be, not facts, but. fictions. It would be unjust to house- 
Phe result would be misleading, Because of the ambiguity of the ingui 

resull wou me ing, use ambiguity 0, ingury. 
What is “ religious profession ? ed it what a man aliowen or onl mat 4 


' he professes, or what he says that he professes. Or if it means what re- 


ligious body does he belong to, what is belonging to a religious body ? 

hen there are many persons who cannot really detine their religious pro- 
fession, and why should they be obliged to attempt to do so, or be punished 
if they refuse to make the attempt? 


4. The return would be incomplete, because it is well known that a la 
number of persons would, on conscientious grounds, feel bound torefuse the 
information sought for, and many would refuse on other grounds. And if 
the enumerators attempted to supply it, they would inevitably blunder. 

5. The return would prove fallucious and grossly misleading. Large masses. 
of the people make no religious profession ; but, because they will not like- 
to acknowledge the fact, they will reply, “Church of England.” The effect 
would be to produce the impression that the Church of England has a far- 
greater body of adherents than all the other religious bodies have, ang 
that is the object of the suggested Religious Census. 1t is wished to use what 
would be really inaccurate, and in many cases dishonest returns, for a 
political purpose. 

6. The inquiry would lead to coercion and sectarian rivalry, and would 
occasion great bitterness of fecling. Many of the Established clergy and 
their adherents would use all their influence to induce their dependents and 
the poor to return themselves as Churchmen, and numbers of persons would 
be too ignorant or too weak to resist such pressure. 

7- The inquiry would be contrary to the true purpose of acensus. That 
purpose is to obtain statistics which are likely ce accurate, and to as- 
‘certain facts which can be verified, and not opinions or professions which, 
are necessarily vague and ambiguous, or unascertainable. A census of the- 
population ought to be taken with the good will of the population : whereas 
such a Religious Census as is suggested would excite anger and resistance 
and make the census odious to a large class of the people. s 


It would be a waste of time to expend any very minute criticism 
on these seven points. The two first may be met by a direct nega- 
tive. An inquiry which is confessedly useful for the State, and 
which can be prosecuted without any real difficulty is neither un- 
warrantable nor unreasonable, And as to the alleged “ imperti- 
nence ” there is certainly a far larger section of the country who. 
“resent ” the inquiries on the delicate subject of their age, which 
every householder is compelled to make by the existing law, than 
would be offended by being asked to state their religious profession, 
The third and fourth objections are almost captious, and would 
only prove at the outside,as Mr. Hubbard points out, that the: 
return might after all be numerically incomplete as regards the: 
entire population, while it would remain complete and exact 
as regards the relative proportions of the different religious 
bodies. But the fifth objection goes to the root of the matter, 
“ The effect would be to produce the impression that the Church of 
England has a far greater body of adherents than all the other- 
religious bodies have.” Hine tlle lacryme. The result might 
very possibly be what the Liberation Society anticipate, but when 
they go on to argue that this “is the object of the suggested 
Religious Census,” we must take leave to remark that the object. 
of a religious Census as of every other kind of Census, is simply to. 
ascertain facts. If it is a fact that the members of the Church of 
England outnumber the members of all other religious bodies in. 
the country put together, the sooner it is clearly ascertained to. 
be such the better; if on the other hand, it is not a fact, the result 
of a religious Census would be to dissipate an illusion which is 
very widely entertained. As to the contention that “ large masses” 
who make no particular religious profession would describe them- 
selves as members of the Church of England, the answer is that 
they. have a perfect right to do so, if they please, though the ap- 
pene is probably a very exaggerated one. You cannot go: 

hind the description people choose to give of themselves in such. 
cases, and there are other Communions besides the Church of 
England which have many merely nominal adherents. What 
concerns the statesman to know is not so much what are a man’s. 
private convictions or devotional habits as to what religious com-- 
munion, if any, he outwardly belongs. And the unreasonableness- 
of this particular form of objection becomes more manifest, when 
it is reinforced by the further suggestion that many of the Estab- 
lished clergy and their friends would put a pressure on the poor 
and ignorant too strong to be resisted to return themselves as. 
Churchmen. Even supposing there was true ground for what is 
in fact a purely arbitrary conjecture, are the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church the only class of religionists or religious ministers. 
who can be suspected of the desire or capacity to exercise this sort 
of moral coercion ? The circumstances connected with Mr. Horace 
Mann’s Report in 1851 do not at all bear out such an inference. 
Bat the Liberation Society supplement their objections to a bond 
Jide religious Census by the assurance that they are heartily in 
favour of what they are pleased to term the fullest and fairest. 
religious Census on the lines of that taken in 1851, which would 
alone, they think, command the good will of the population. Let 
us inquire therefore a little more closely into the method then 
pursued and the probable value of the result. 

As to churches and chapels, there were reported to be 14,077 
buildings with 5,317,915 sittings belonging to the Church of 
England, and 20,399 buildings with 4,894,648 sittings distributed 
among the various Dissenting bodies. And the statistics of 
attendance at public worship in the morning, afternoon and 
evening of the “ Census Sunday,” supplying by estimate defects in 
the returns, gave a result of not quite 5 million and a half for the 
Church of England, and about 6 million and a half for the Non- 
conformists. By a further calculation that one-half the afternoon 
and one-third of the evening attendants had not been at the morni 
service, Mr. Mann deduced a total of about 3 million anda 
Dissenting worshippers and about 300,000 more of the Church of 
England. From these somewhat conjectural data—which, it will 
be observed, leave over half the population unaccounted for— 
coupled with a still more arbitrary assumption as to the 
increase. of Nonconformist places of worship since 185!, 
the Liberation Society have framed their computation that 
Nonconformists constitute a majority of the population of 
| England and Wales. Now in the first place the attendance at 

worship on a given Sunday, even if the returns were thoroughly 
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y, would offer a very inadequate criterion as to the rela- 
tive numbers of different Communions, and leaves open a wide field 
for conjecture as to the religious profession of the ten millions and. 
more whe from whatever cause were not at church on the Census 
Sunday. There is much force in Mr. Hubbard's suggestion that 

tists from the national Church are, from the nature of the 
case, likely to be inspired with a special zeal and esprit de corps 
of their own—else why did they separate ?—and this would be 
intensified in proportion to the newness and smallness of the sect 
to which they belonged. It is obvious eg. that a far larger pro- 
rtion of Mr. Voysey’s followers than of the members of the 
harch of England would be likely to attend their worship on a 
given Sunday. And it must be added that tea parties in their 
ls and other special devices for securing an additional at- 
ys on OCensas Sunday were reported to have been freely 
adopted by the Nonconformistsin 1851. As regards the alleged in- 
crease of Nonconformist chapels since 1851, the ascertainable statistics 
seem to point just the other way. Mr. Mann estimated the number 
of those buildings in 1851 at 20,390. There have been several hundred 
annual additions to the number of registered chapels since, yet by 
theend of 1878 the total number had fallen to 19,977, and has 
fallen now to 18,723. The explanation appears to be that “ Dis- 
senters’ Chapels have no permanent character,” and consequently 
a constant “expurgation of the:register” goes on alongside of the 
periodical additions to the list, and then there was an excision of 
nearly 2,000 chapels in 1876. Nor will this surprise us, when we 
bear in mind the character of the buildings registered for religious 
services, which include e.g. besides regular chapels, “ music halls,” 
“ schoolrooms,” “ amphitheatres,” “ vestries,” “ temperance halls,” 
“occupied houses,” ‘rooms in a house,” “ cottages,” ‘ club- 
zooms,” “ railway arches,” “ bakehouses,” &c. The difference be- 
tween such places of worship and a consecrated church becomes 
obvious at once. The latter must be free from debt, and 
under certain Acts must have an endowment of 5,000/.; the 
former may be built with borrowed money and mortgaged to 
its full value or may be merely hired, peaseliy or ex usively, 
for purposes of worship. “A church with 1,000 seats may have 
«ost 10,000/., and the endowment raises the outlay to 15,000), 
but a lecture-room or dancing-saloon with the same capacity may 
de hired for the whole or part of Sunday, and besides the rent the 
only condition needful to ensure its registration is a fee of 2s, 6d.” 
‘The fee for a marriage license costs 3/., but less than half the 
chapels registered at present are licensed for marriages. 

If we turn to such other data as are available for framing an 
estimate, in the absence of any regular Census, we do not seem to 
find any confirmation of the statistics of the Liberation Society, 
but rather the reverse, In the returns for the year 1870, the 
latest before the establishment of Board Schools, the proportion of 
children, in primary schools under inspection, who were in Church 
Schools was 72°6 per cent. 

Of 190,054 marriages in'1878, 72°6 per roo were of the Church. 

Of 32,361 seamen and mariners employed in 1875, the percentage of 
Churchmen was 75's. 

The army of 183,024 men, having in 1870 as many as 24'0 per 100 
Sarre ot still showed a proportion of Churchmen equal to 62°5 

r cen 
OF 101,458 adult inmates of workhouses in 1875, the proportion of Church 
people was 79 per cent. 

Of 22,677 prisoners in gaol in 1867, the proportion returned as Church- 
men was 75 per Loo. ' 

The number of Nonconformist chapels supplied to Mr. Mann contrasts 
strangely with the number of “Ministers” recorded in the enumerated 
Professions of the Official'Census of 1851. In that Report the Clergy of the 
oa are stated at 17,320, and the Ministers of all other denominations 

One expects to find some proportion between the number of the shep- 
herds and the number of the folds into which they gather their sheep ; 
‘but while the Clergy considerably exceeded in number the churches in 
which they officiated, Nonconformist ministers of all sects do not in number 
equal one half of the buildings for worship which are said to have been pro- 
vided for them and are appealed to as an evidence of progress. 

These statistics would rather serve to suggest that three fourths 
than that less than half the population belonged to the 
Established Church. We do not say that such an estimate would 
be correct, but we do say that a genuine Religious Census can 
alone satisfactorily settle the point in dispute, that is a Census 
conducted on the principle of direct inquiry into the personal re- 
ligious profession of individuals, not one based on doubtful cal- 
culations derived from more or less precarious statistics of attend- 


* ance at public worship on some one particular Sunday in the year, 


which are sure to be disputed and almost sure to be misleading. 
Meanwhile the broad fact already referred to stares us in the face that 

land issingular among European nations in dispensing with such 
Scensus; wesay advisedly England,not the British Empire, for there 
18 a religious census in Ireland. Nor is it easy to understand why 
the Dissenters should object so strongly to being “ labelled,” unless 
they are afraid that the result of the labelling might not prove 
advantageous to their claims. We forget whether it was Sir G. 
©. Lewis or Lord Palmerston who told them that, while deferring 
to their unaccountable sensitiveness about the avowal of their reli- 
gious profession, he hoped they would some day see their way to 
getting over a difficulty in carrying out the ordinary programme 
of all civilized States, which had already been surmounted by the 


| his letter, he is not disinclined to meet M. Laisant 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND M. LAISANT. 


OWEVER heartily the members for Northampton may 
agree about political, they are scarcely in harmony about 
social, questions. Perhaps we should say that they are at vari- 
ance about their private foreign policy. Mr. Labouchere sends 
challenges, Mr. Bradlaugh’ declines them. A tolerant French 
journal has observed that Mr. Bradlaugh could not fight because 
is constituents would be wroth with him. But we do not know 
that the intelligent electors of Northampton ever found fault with 
Mr. Labouchere because, some time ago, he did want to fight. 
Where members of Parliament so closely united in opinion differ, 
it is not easy for impartial judges to come to a definite conclusion. 
Should Mr. Bradlaugh have gone out with M. LaisantP We re- 
serve our own ideas, and must premise that the nature of the 
quarrel between these eminent Liberals is obscure. What was it 
all about ; quo numine leso, did Mr. Bradlaugh say to M. Laisant, 
in language as Parliamentary as possible, that he was a coward ? 
The origin of the wrath of Mr. Bradlaugh seems to have been M. 
Laisant’s insinuation that the chosen of Northampton had dined in 
company with the Duke d’Aumale. Whether M. Laisant called Mr. 
Bradlaugh “a Prussian spy” seems uncertain. Very likely the 
story of the dinner may appear a frightful calumny to a French 
Radical; but in England it does not sound so very terrible. 
Democrats, among us, not only dine with dukes, when they get 
a chance, but are far from attempting ignobly to conceal the 
action. Indeed, if what M. Laisant said was false, Mr. Bradlaugh 
was not the person implicated who had the best reason to 
aggrieved. If the Duke d’Aumale had challenged M. Laisant, his 
motive would almost have been intelligible. But Mr. Bradlaugh 
is really too exclusive, Dukes, after all, are “our own flesh and 
blood”; and probably Mr. Gladstone himself would not rudely 
decline an invitation from the Duke of Sutherland. Perhaps the 
sting of the charge was the implied opinion that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and the Duke d’Aumale, and M. Emile de Girardin, and a French 
lady of recent notoriety, had all conspired at dinner against the 


Universal Republic. 

Whatever the origin of the 1 , Mr. Bradlaugh put himself 
in the wrong when he called a Frenchman a coward, and then de- 
clined to receive his challenge. We do not exactly know what an 
Englishman is expected to do when he is called a coward. Public 
opinion forbids him to fight. The philosophy of horsewhipping 
is obscure; but, if the accuser is a big strong man, and the accused 
weighs nine stone in his boots, the latter will gain little by attempt- 
ing an assault. As a consequence of this state of things, gentle- 
men do not call each other cowards, nor (out of Parliament) use 
language for which it is impossible to give satisfaction. But Mr. 
Bradlaugh chose to neglect this rule of controversy, and he chose 
to neglect it when his adversary was a Frenchman. He therefore 
quite deserves the scrape into which he has got himself. No 
Frenchman who is in a conspicuous position, or rather who is 
trying to make himself a position, could possibly swallow Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s insults. He was bound, by the manners of his country, 
to send friends to Mr. Bradlaugh. In fact, Mr. Bradlaugh put 
himself entirely in M. Laisant’s power. If he apologized, he 
would disgust even the robust moral sense of Northampton. If 
he fought, all England would have laughed, and, nut improbably, 
he would have made acquaintance with “the business end of a 
duelling sword,” as the Americans would say. If he neither 
fought nor apologized, but blustered, which he has chosen to do, 
he gave M. Laisant his chance to “ treat this false democrat with 
the contempt he deserves.” 

Having begun by behaving indiscreetly, Mr. Bradlaugh did not 
show much dignity in his later conduct. He wanted not to fight, 
and yet to show that he was not personally afraid. He therefore 
declined to hold communication with M. Laisant’s seconds, but he 
qire M. Laisant a minute account of the places where he could be 

ound. This meant, if it meant anything, that he did not dread 
M. Laisant’s prowess in a personal scuffle. There are two stools, 
so to say, in this aflair—a French stool and an English one—and 
Mr. Bradlaugh tries to sit on both. He addresses insults to M. 
Laisant in a style which we do not tolerate at home. He pro- 
vokes him, in fact,in the French manner, and then he wishes, 
when a duel is proposed, to behave in the English manner. Of 
course his present attitude is undignified and inconvenient. We 
admit that it would be very disagreeable for Mr. Bradlaugh to 
meet M. Laisant in the French way. It is very unlikely that the 
Erglish champion is a master of the sabre or the small-sword. 
It is very probable that he would only succeed in giving M. Laisant 
an easy chance of distinguishing himself as a duellist. Mr. Brad- 
laugh may say, like Eraste in Les Facheuz, 

Un duel met les gens en mauvaise posture ; 


but he should have thought of that before he provoked a French- 
man, He may also observe with Fabien in the Corsican Brothers, 
that “he who employs his mastery of a weapon to kill an oppo- 
nent less expert is a murderer.” But that is M. Laisant’s affair. 
When Sir Walter Scott expected a challenge from one of Napoleon’s 
generals, he said, “ Jacky, I will not balk him,” and the Sheriff, 
though a man of law, would have gone out with the best grace in 
the world. But now it comes to blades or bullets, Mr. Bradlaugh 
retires on his positionasan Englishman. If we do not ep 

Trsonally 
where there are no seconds and no weapons but ahevoatiah nature 
has given us. But M. Laisant is no adept in /e bove, and, if he 


{ were, and even if he drubbed Mr. Bradlaugh, that would not be 
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the satisfaction for which his chivalrous and democratic soul is 
craving. There is a story in a little history of duelling by 
“Sir Lucius O'Trigger” (Newman and Oo.) of an English- 
man who drew a pistol when his French antagonist drew 
his sword. The pistol, he said, was the English weapon. “It 
is the custom of Englishmen to fight with pistols. Now I 
can see no more reason why I should take up the customs of 
your country, and quit that of mine, than why you should for- 
sake yours and adopt ours.” Mr. Bradlaugh quitted, we think, 
the customs of our country when he applied such strong language 
to the conduct of M. Laisant. He should have foreseen that he 
would not be allowed to return to the manners of England 
without expostulation. He is in a much worse position than the 
Englishman of the story, because we have ceased to use the pistol, 
except occasionally in affairs with burglars and Irish rapparees, and 
then not by way of duel, Perhaps the fair thing would be for Mr. 
Bradlaugh with his fists, the national weapons, to meet M. Laisant 
with his duelling sword. As we do not wish to see either country 
deprived of its most advanced politician, we would suggest a 
modification. Let M. Laisant with a foil tackle Mr. Bradlaugh 
with the gloves. This, we believe, would be quite a new kind of 
combat, and it could not but afford entertainment to amateurs, 
while both parties would leave the assault without a stain upon 
their honour. Mr. Bradlaugh’s own idea was to submit the matter 
to arbitration, as in the case of the Alabama. But would he be 
prepared to accept anything analogous to the Geneva award ; for 
example, to pay many thousands of francs as recompense for the 
wounded feelings of the injured M. Laisant? Or was the “ Jury of 
Honour” merely to say which side has behaved least honourably ? 
But as M, Laisant has declined the jury in a somewhat strongly- 
worded om it is needless to consider its possible duties. Mr. 
Bradlaugh must digest as he plegses the words “ farceur,” “ il 
ment,” and “ mépris public,” which this letter contains. 

The recent statistics of duelling in France seem to show that 
the sport is more dangerous than we usually suppose. Mark 
Twain thinks that the risk of catching cold is the greatest in- 
curred by the combatants. But in twenty-two affairs three men 
were killed, and a very fair proportion wounded. Ina duel with 
pistols both men may miss, and the seconds may separate the 
principals ; but when swords are the weapons, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to part without at least a scratch. The duellists of the past 
were more determined than our modern journalists and politicians. 
When De Botteville fought De Beuvron, in the reign of 
Louis XIII., the seconds took part on both sides; and this seems 
to have been the case in Moliére’s time, for Eraste speaks of le refus 
de mon bras when he declines to actas the second of Alcandre, in 
Les Facheux. In the earlier part of the seventeenth century fight- 
ing seems to have been a very rough affair. De Botteville and 
De Beuvron, already referred to, fought with sword and dagger. 
At the first encounter they missed each other, and “ came,” says 
“ Sir Lucius O’Trigger,” “to a mutual grappling by the collar. 
They threw their swords on the ground, and held their poniards 
levelled at each other, but without striking.” It was as in the 
celebrated case “when the townsmen funked the gownsmen, 
and the gownsmen funked the town.” They were recon- 
ciled on the spot. A much.more desperate encounter was 
that between Lord Bruce and Sir Edward Sackville. The latter 
wrote a long account of the affair to a friend in England. The 
pair met in Tergoso, in Zealand, and proceeded, with seconds and 
a surgeon, to the frontier, near Bergen-op-Zoom. When Sack- 
ville’s second arravged with Lord Bruce about swords, Lord 
Bruce said that “a little of Sir Edward’s blood would not serve 
his turn, therefore he was now resolved to have him alone,” where 
no one could stop the combat. The duellists rode off together, 
and alighted in a meadow, “ ancle-deep in water, at the least, and, 
bidding farewell to our doublets, in our shirts began to charge 
each other, having before commanded our ‘surgeons to withdraw 
themselves at a pretty distance from us.” Sackville made a thrust, 
but was short, and received a wound in his arm, before he could 
recover himself. Pressing on more eagerly, he missed, and was 
wounded in the right breast, the rapier passing almost clean 
through his body. Next, he lost a finger, and by this time the pair 
were grappling, in a style now happily disused. While still grasp- 
ing his opponent’s sword, Sackville treed his own, and offered Lord 
Bruce his life. The latter would not yield, and Sackville, thrust- 
ing blindly, like Roderick Dhu, missed Lord Bruce's heart, but 
wounded him twice desperately in the body. Bruce fell, with 
Sackville above him, but, far from asking his life, declared he 
scorned it ; “ which answer of his was so noble and worthy, as 
I protest I could not find in my heart to offer him an 
more violence, only keeping him down, until at lengt 
his surgeon afar off cried out he would immediately die if his 
wounds were not stopped.” In the end, Bruce's surgeon tried to 
stab Sackville, but was prevented by that gentleman’s medical at- 
tendant. When Dr. Bennett met Dr. Williams on a professional 
quarrel, the battle was not less resolute. Pistols as well as swords 
were used. Dr, Bennett was hit with a bullet,and tried to draw 
his sword, when Dr. Williams ran him through the body. The 

ious Bennett, “ praying to God to invigorate him,” dragged out 
is rapier, and ran it through Williams's breast bone. Both were 
dead within four hours. About these affairs, and the fight 
between the Duke of Hamilton and Lord Mohun, “Sir Lucius 
O'Trigger” observes :— How these gentlemen were able to con- 
tinue these fights at all after receiving such mortal wounds is mar- 


* vellous.... It is declared by eye-witnesses that they seldom 


partied, but continued to cut and thrust at each other.” They had 


more pluck than science. With honour calling him on, with such 
heroic examples inviting him,can Mr. Bradlaugh decline the combat? 
Even if he falls, though the House of Commons will miss him, 
and Northampton deplore him, the great mundane movement will 
go on as before. There will be but another addition to the gallant 
band who have died on the field of honour. 


FIXITY OF TENURE. 


A the statement that the Irish Land Commission of 
five members has by four to one decided to recommend the- 
first F—fixity of tenure—may very likely be nothing but a 
bold guess, there is also sufficient possibility of its truth. This 
being the case, it is worth while perhaps to consider what fixity 
of tenure really means. There is no greater danger in political 
matters than the readiness with which certain phrases get caught 
up and repeated, until they lose in the mouths of most of those: 
who repeat them any connexion whatever with a elearly formed 
notion of their meaning. All the three F's have of late come 
under this class of political Abracadabras. The moderate Irish: 
= has- shouted them against the extreme Parnellites, the- 

nglish supporters of the Government (especially Mr. Gladstone's: 
fount of wisdom, the provincial press) have caught up the shout as 
against English Tories and Whigs, and the consequence is that 
the panaceas recommended by hundreds of persons are accepted 
by thousands more who have no idea whatever what its final ac- 
ceptance and embodiment in legislation would imply. Fixity of 
tenure comes first in the triad; it is most germane to the popular: 
idea that the chief delight and favourite amusement of the Irish 
landlord is an eviction, and it is at any rate supposed, as we 
have seen, to stand the first chance of some more or less: 
qualified adoption to be evolved, by one of the familiar processes 
of Mr. Gladstone's legerdemain, out of the proposed extension and! 
correction of the Act of ten years ago. Let us take fixity of 
tenure then, and lvok at it. 

According to the widest and simplest meaning of the term, the- 
establishment of fixity of tenure would transform the tenant of 
every Irish farm, whether of five acres or five thousand, into a life 
owner, with remainder to his descendants, and some power of’ 
otherwise transferring his interest, subject only to the payment of” 
rent to the landlord, who would then cease to be im any sense a 
landlord, and would become a kind of mortgagee, without the- 
power of foreclosing. There are, we presume, very few persons of 
education and intelligence in England who would not be a little 
startled at*this as it stands. Let us make the immense concession, 
for the sake of argument, that the actual sacrifice of the difference: 
in value between the fee-simple of the land and of the rent-charge 
on it is a sacrifice which it is fairly within the power of Parliament 
to require of the owner. Innumerable obstacles to the carrying: 
out of any such plan suggest themselves notwithstanding. Al-- 
though too many Irish landlords spend but little on their land, 
it is certain that a very large number make annual investments in 
improvements more or less permanent, which are quite equal to 
any English landlord's usual expenditure for the same purpose.. 
Even Mr. Bright, we presume, would hesitate to say that a farm 
on which the tenant has spent little or nothing, and on which the 
owner has spent a thousand ‘or five thousand pounds, should be 
handed over, with the capital sunk in it, as a free gift to the. 
lucky occupier and his heirs for ever, subject only to the payment 
of rent. Again, existing leases present an almost insuperable 
difficulty. But, supposing all these things got over by a huge 
court ot arbitration and a great compensation fund, provided some- 
how or other, the difficulties of the situation would only be 
begun. Fixity of tenure by itself would in the majority of cases 
be a very doubtful blessing to the occupant, if his own statements - 
are to be believed. His rent, he says, is too high already, and 
the answer is tc saddle him and his with the payment of that rent. 
tn secula seculorum, In other words, the first F implies the second: 
and cannot exist without it. But even if we lay this aside we are: 
not at the end of the difficulties. It is generally acknowledged. 
that the only excuse for the high-handed measures called Land. 
Acts is to be found in the prospect of great national benefit ; 
if the position of the tenant generally is not likely to be improved 
by them, they are inexcusable. Now fixity of tenure in the simple 
sense is not only not likely to improve this position, but is likely 
to make it very much worse. The English advocates of the three- 
F's very likely have never heard what has come of the 999 years- 
middlemen’s leases, once so common jn Ireland. Those who have 
heard of it know that these things, which came as near to simple 
fixity of tenure as anything can well do, were the cause of most of. 
the worst cases of Irish misery and destitution.. Endless subletting 
and subdivision; profit rents of the most exorbitant kind; no im- 
provement, no thrift, no self-reliance, came of them; and the same 
would assuredly come of simple fixity of tenure unguarded by 
covenants as to subletting and subdividing. Besides, in a very: 
large number of cases the actual holder has sufficiently proved. 
himself to be the very worst man for the position. Fixity of 
tenure determines that he shall continue though there may be 
fifty better men waiting to replace him. In short, fixity of tenure,. 
pure and simple, is not only sham and a delusion, because it needs 
the other two F's to make it possible at all even in theory, but is 
certain to be unworkable and disastrous in practice. ’ 

Probably most reasonable people will admit this, and will dis- 
avow any intention of any such simple system of nove tabula. But 
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a modified system of fixity of tenure, adjusted to individual re- 
quirements, and made workable, is exactly one of those things 
which can very well come about by the frew operation of contract, 
and which can by no possibility be brought about by a sweeping 
and arbitrary compulsion. The fixed-tenant of course suggests the 
English copyholder and the Scotch feuar. The resemblance, how- 
ever, is perhaps more deceptive than helpful. As to the copy- 
holder, the inconvenience of his tenure has been sufficiently felt 
already to make it very nearly a thing of the past. As for the 
Scotch perpetual feu, it is not only a matter of perfectly free ar- 
rangement between superior and vassal, but there are numerous 
causes of what is technically called “ irritancy ”—that is to say, 
voiding of the feu charter and return of the land to its owner. One 
of these, it is not irrelevant to mention, is the non-payment of the 
feu duty for two years. Another, not, we believe, universal, though 
usual enough, is the transference of the feu to third persons 
without the granting of a new charter and the payment 
of a fine. Now, the average Irish tenant is exceedingly fond 
of transferring his right, and by no means unaccustomed 
to remain more than two years in arrear. Only the thorough- 
ing believers in the “magic of property,” and what we 
ve called the Abracadabra of fixity, will believe that these little 
uliarities will at once disappear. Besides, is it to be supposed 
for a moment that a qualified fixity depending on punctual payment 
of rent, excluding subdivision and subletting, precluding deteriora- 
tion of the property, &c., would be grate!ul to any Irish tenants 
who are unwilling to make the arrangements by which they might 
in most cases at the present time obtain advantages equal or 
superior? Clearly such a supposition is idle. [England and Scot- 
land will give us no help in the matter. The custom of the manor 
and the will of the lord, which determine the status of the copy- 
holder, will find no counterparts in the new order of things 
advocated by Mr. Shaw and his friends. The plain, business-like 
nature of the transaction which cloaks itself in the quaint medieval 
terms of Scotch law, is equally repugnant to the spirit of a claim 
which, put into plain language, is simply a claim on the part of the 
tenant to a slice of his landlord’s property at once, and a right to 
make ducks and drakes of much of the rest at his good pleasure. 
The Irish fixed-tenant must be a creature per se—a thing remote 
alike from copyholder, feuar, and iessee. His would-be creators 
know this well enough, and this is why they are so earnest with us 
to look at Irish matters with Irish eyes, and to discard all prejudices 
arising from English and Scotch ideas. 

Let us, then, look at fixity of tenure with Irish eyes. We 
have already intimated the nature of the spectacle with which 
those eyes, if they contine themselves to history and not to fiction, 
furnish us. Wherever the Irish landlord has surrendered his land 
to tenants at a fixed rent, either in perpetuity or for those long 
terms which are in all but legal technicalities equal to perpetuity, 
the result has been, if not universally the same, the same in all but 
very few cases. More than one town in the South-West bears 
witness to the results of the proceeding in towns; scores and 
hundreds of estates in the same region show what the result is in 
rural districts. A public-spirited landlord lets in perpetuity or on 
long leases considerable plots of land to tenants on tle sole con- 
dition that they build a good slated house on them. The town 
grows, and the lessees avail themselves of their roomy plots to 
crowd noisome alleys of tumbledown cottages together, from which 
they derive a handsome protit, which deteat the superior’s object, 
and over which he has no control whatever. Country tracts of 
some size are let in the same way, or cotters are established in per- 
petuity or for a long time in small holdings. The big lessee 
immediately starts middleman, sublets his holding at a profit 
rent, and does not greatly care if the sub-lessee repeats the 
proceeding. The small lessee subdivides in favour of his 
children or of strangers who can pay him until the plots become 
absolutely inadequate to the support of human beings even in the 
most favourable years. No reasonable person can produce the 
slightest reason capable of being accepted by any other reason- 
able person why the compulsory establishment of fixity of 
tenure by the law should have any other result than the 
voluntary establishment of fixity of tenure by scores of land- 
lords has had. ‘The rage of the Irish character for squeezing 
an income out of land somehow or other, in place of taking to 
other employment, its improvidence, its indolence, are all causes 
which will continue to work, let laws and lawmakers plot their 
cunningest. Indeed, the elimination of the one check which now 
exists—the refusal of landlords to permit these ruinous processes 
of subletting and subdivision—must necessarily make the matter 

worse than it is at present. The check of eviction being gone, 
allis gone. So that, it we look on the matter with those Irish 
eyes which we are so earnestly entreated to borrow, the thing 
becomes worse than it was betore. Of the minor difficulties of 
fixity of tenure; of the impossibility of devising any guarantee 
for the reception of his rent by the landlord short of allowing a 
right of re-entry which practically annuls the fixity; of the in- 
justice of continuiny to burden mere rent-chargers with the pay- 
ment of the rates and taxes incident to landowners, and the 
certainty of discontent if the attempt were made to transfer 
these charges to the new tenants—of a hundred other such things 
there is no need to speak here. We have shown sufficiently that 
mere fixity of tenure, in any sense in which the word is not a mere 

m, is impracticable, or at least illusory, in the first place, and 
would be socially ruinous in the second. 


THE TRADE OF 1880. 


_— Board of Trade Returns for December, which appeared at. 
the end of last week, give us the result of the foreign com- 
merce of the country for the whole year, as well as for its closing 
month. The information thus brought out is specially interesting 
because the revival of trade therein recorded came quite unex- 
tedly at the end of perhaps the worst harvest of the century. 
t may be worth while, then, to examine in a little detail what the 
returns have to tell us, And in the first place we find that both. 
sides of the account show a marked increase for the year. The 
imports amounted to 409,990,056/., being an increase of nearly. 
48 millions, or 13} per cent. over those of 1879, and the exports 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures amounted to 
220,810,526/., being an increase over those of 1879 of more than 
31} millions, or 16} per cent. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the exports, as it is by 
them that the goodness or badness of trade is popularly, though. 
erroneously, judged, we find that the increase was not only larger 
than in the case of the imports for the whole year, but, what is 
more satisfactory, it was well maintained in the four closing 
months. It will be recollected that the revival began in Septembey, 
1879, and that the three following months showed large augmenta- 
tions over those of the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The four last months of 1880 again showed large aug- 
mentations over those of 1879, proving not only that the im- 
provement in trade continued, but that it went-on at an increasing 
ratio. Relatively the greatest increase was in iron and steel,. 
amounting to 45% per cent.; but absolutely the greatest increase 
was in cotton manufactures, amounting to ever 10} millions. 
There was also a very large increase, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, in machinery and millwork, in hardware, in coal, in 
woollen and worsted manufactures, and in linen and jute manu- 
factures. The United States continued to be the largest customers 
for iron and steel. They took 2,278,916/., against 873,320/. worth. 
in 1879, of pig-iron; and they took of railroad iron of all sorts. 
1,526,092/., against 241,607/. in 1879. Next to the United 
States, British North America, India, Australia, and the other 
British possessions were our best customers. On the other 
hand, more than half the increase in cotton goods was due to 
India. Of the total increase in cotton goods of 10,803,531/.,. 
India alone took 5,622,082/., or more than one-half. We 
have in these latter figures a striking illustration of the 
importance of India to the great staple industry of Lanca- 
shire. As long as India was a prey to famine the spindles 
and looms of Lancashire were half idle, and the operatives were 
out of work; but as soon as famine disappeared the demand for 
cotton goods sprang up again and activity and prosperity were 
restored to Lancashire, so that now Manchester is busier than it 
has been for many years past. The figures further illustrate the 
severity of the recent Indian famine. In the last quarter of 1879 
the exports of cotton goods to India were enormous; but, as we 
see, tney have been still more enormous in the year just 
ended. The explanation is that during the famine period the 
people were unable to buy clothing, but that since the return of 
comparative prosperity they have been renewing their wardrobes. 
No doubt, the large exports of cotton have helped to depress the 
silver market, and have prevented the full effect of the stoppage 
by Germany of the sales of silver; but the inconvenience thence: 
arising is trifling in comparison with the great benefit that the 
vast population of India has received, without speaking of the 
profits derived by Lancashire. The other countries which have 
taken larger quantities of cotton goods are the United States, 
British North America, Brazil, Hong Kong, and the Philippine 
Islands. There have also been very largely augmented exports of 
coal, distributed pretty equally amongst almost all our customers; 
and the purchases of mathinery and millwork have likewise been 
very much larger, the best purchasers being Holland, France, Italy, 
Brazil, and British India. 

Coming now to the imports, we find that, unlike the exports, 
they fell off to a marked degree in December, and as this occurred 
chiefly in the raw materials of manufacture, it might seem at first 
sight that slackening in the growth of trade had begun; but this 
+ aot really so, As we stated above, the increase in the imports 
for the whole year amounted to 13} per cent.; but the increase ia 
the imports of the raw materials of manufacture alone amounted 
to as much as 22 per cent., even allowing for the falling off in 
December, or not far short of twice the rate of augmentation in the 
whole of the imports. The real explanation, it will then be seen, is 
that such large stocks had been laid in in the previous eleven months 
that some decrease was natural, and even necessary, in December. 
There was also in December a falling-off in the imports of food, 
chiefly wheat, as was to be expected from the better harvest last 
year. Classifying the various kinds of commodities imported, we 
tind, as stated above, that the increase in raw materials was 22 per 
cent. ; in articles of food, only 10} per cent.; in what we may call 
luxuries—such as tea, cotiee, sugar, wine, and tobacco—only 64 
per cent.; and in unenumerated articles, 13} per cent. The very 
much larger proportional increase in the raw materials of manu- 
facture comes out very clearly. The fact plainly demonstrates 
that trade continued improving to the end, and that manufacturers 
were thus encouraged to lay in exceptionally large stocks. It 
would seem, however, that in some instances they went too far, as 
there are complaints in the wood trade that the supply has become 
so excessive as ruinously’ to depress prices. Generally, however, 
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it was at any time last year, and a rise in prices is very generally 
looked for. The whole increase in the value of the imports of raw 
materials is 20} millions, and of this total nearly 6} millions is in 
raw cotton—another evidence of the great improvement in the 
cotton industry. The next largest increase is in timber, which 
somewhat exceeds 5} millions. The next is wool, nearly 
2,900,000/, ; and the next, iron ore, 13 million. Here, again, we 
have evidence of the great demand for iron, which not only stimu- 
lated the production at home, but also increased the import of 
foreign ores. It is to be borne in mind, however, that for certain 
kinds.of manufacture these foreign ores are superior to our own ; 
but they form only a small part of the whole iron consumption. 
In the food imports, wheat, eggs, fish, and pork alone show a 
falling-off. In all other articles there is an increase—a very large 
one in living animals, butter, cheese, and maize, and a consider- 
able one in most other items. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the returns is that rela- 
tive to the imports and exports of bullion. The imports of gold 
have fallen off to a very great degree in the last three years. 
They amounted in 1878 to as much as- 20,872,216/.; in 
1879 they were 13,331,369/.; and last year they were no 
more than 9.458,996/., or actually considerably less than half 
those of 1878. Of this total we received 3,614,200/. from Aus- 
trdlia; 2,118,036/. from France; from Japan, 1,180,066/.; and 
from Mexico, South America, and the West Indies, 679,371/. ; 
while from the United States—which used to send us from 8 to 9 
millions annually—we got last year no more than 55,365/. On 
the other hand, the exports of gold amounted to 11,828,822/., or 
nearly 2} millions more than the imports. And of this total as 
much as 5,511,8877. went to the United States; 1,076,380/. to 
Egypt; 1,090,532/. to Mexico, South America, and the West 
Indies; and 865,821/. to British India; while France received 
back only 602,218/. The exports last year, however, were con- 
siderably less than in the previous year, when they exceeded 17} 
millions. And even'in 1878 they were very nearly 15 millions. 
The imports of silver amounted to 6,828,968/., of which 
2,382,492/. came from Mexico, South America, and the West 
Indies ; 2,066,435/. from France; and 1,198,567/. from the United 
States; while only 407,393/. came from Germany, and 193,305/. 
from British India. The small import from the United 
States will be remarked. Only a very few years ago we were 
threatened with an import thence of 9 or 10 millions, when, 
as a matter of fact, we see that it now scarcely exceeds a 
million. No doubt, the coinage of silver dollars absorbs a 
large portion of the American production; but, after all, the 
total coinage is under 5 millions in the year, which, if the 
production of the Nevada mines was anything like what it 
was expected to be, would leave a large surplus for export 
to Europe. The export of silver amounted to 7,060,6811., 
or but very little more than the import. And of the total 
British India took 4,321,507/., China 1,125,562/., and the re- 
mainder went in small amounts to the various countries of the 
world. The export to India was 1} million less than in the 
previous year, and very much smaller than some years ago; but 
the large drawings by the India Council, of course, supply means 
of remittance which largely account for the falling off; and the 
greatincrease in the exports of cotton goods, to which we refer above, 
would naturally also decrease the export of silver. However, this 
decrease in the absorbing power of India is having a marked effect 
upon the price of silver, which has been falling for some time, 
and seems likely to go lower; indeed, the accumulation of the 


‘silver dollars in the Treasury vaults of the United States and the 


in the exports to India, it is feared, will together bring 
about a crisis before very long. We are inclined to think that 
the apprehensions on this head are exaggerated, as by and by no 
doubt the exports to India will begin again on a larger scale ; but 
there is little doubt, at the same time, that if Italy does not re- 
sume payment in silver, the market for that metal must be 


depressed. 

onion in the last place to the tonnage of the ships entered and 
cleared with cargoes during the year, we find an increase in the 
entries of the shipping engaged in the foreign trade of 13? per 
cent. ; in those cleared of 124 per cent.; also an increase in the 
entries coastwise of 1} per cent., and in the clearances coastwise 
of 2} per cent, and it is worth adding that in the coasting trade 
the increase is larger in the last month than for the whole year. 
From the foregoing review we see that the year has been 
in every respect one of — and improving trade. 
We pointed out a couple of weeks agu what the character 
of that trade has been. The prices of commodities have declined 
from the high level they reached twelve months ago; but this 
decline helped to maintain and stimulate the revival which had 
then begun. The first effect of the American purchases of iron 
awas to send prices up too high, and thus to endanger the perma- 
mnence of the improvement. The fall of prices put an end to this 
‘danger, and allowed the improvement to go on and become 
strengthened. It has now become so extended that its perma- 
nence cannot any longer be doubted. The American imports of 
iron and steel have long fallen off; but the growth of trade has 
continued nevertheless, and nearly every country now shows 
Jarger purchases of some commodity or other. We remarked 
above on the very —_ increase in the exports of cotton 
goods to India, and although no other instance of the same 


magnitude can be cited, it would be easy to show, if it 
were not too wearisome, that there has been an increase in 
the-trade of nearly every country. The present feeling through- 


out the country is that the year upon which we have entered 
will be a still better one than that which has just ended: 
especially it is expected that the demand for iron will by and by 
become very great, and that prices will go up. Coal, too, which 
has been so long depressed, has improved, and, as we pointed out 
above, the exports to all countries have increased, not very much 
in any one direction, but very considerably in the aggregate, 
Apart from the demands from India, the state of the Manchester 
trade too is exceedingly good, and the intelligence from that city 
is to the effect that the mills have not been so well employed for 
several years past. 


SOME RECENT MUSIC. 


jg Le years after his death, Berlioz, who during his 
life could scarcely gain a hearing for his music, has scored 
a complete success in London, and La Damnation de Faust hag 
attracted audiences whose enthusiasm almost verges upon ex- 
travagance. Last year Mr. Charles Hallé brought his admirable 
Manchester orchestra and choir to London for the purpose of intro- 
ducing this work to the public, and so great was the success 
on that occasion that he determined to reproduce it this season, 
The band and singers, it is true, are not altogether the same as on 
the first production, but notwithstanding this the original intention 
of giving two performances of La Damnation de Faust has already 
been extended, and it may not perhaps be extravagant to hope for 
yet more performances. Save perhaps on the occasion of his 
death, through the obituary notices in the daily newspapers, the 
general public within the last year or two was ignorant of any- 
thing beyond the name of Berlioz, though his works were gradually 
exercising their power over the minds of not a few who have since 
achieved success in the musical world. His influence, whether 
for good or for bad, is already great, and credit must be given to 
Mr. Hallé for pointing out whence this influence proceeded. We 
do not intend to discuss the question whether what has for want of 
a better name been called “ programme music ” is desirable or not, 
nor need we now inquire whether Berlioz’s methods are worthy 
of imitation or not; but we cannot help thinking that the stage 
might be a fitter place than the concert-room for the performance 
of such a work as Za Damnation de Faust. The Faust legend 
has for centuries been the almost exclusive property of the stage, 
and if ever there was an adaptation of it which required action to 
— it, this is surely the case with Berlioz’s adaptation. It may 
said, of course, that the composer never intended it for stage 
representation, and the objection has some force; but if some 
enterprising manager were to undertake its representation, we 
could scarcely hesitate to prophesy its success. So dramatic is 
the music that we felt that the one thing in which the perform- 
ance suffered was the want of action that belongs of course to a 
concert-room. ‘There are doubtless some situations which would 
be hard to overcome upon the stage, such as, for instance, “ The 
ride to the abyss,” but even this, one may imagine, would not 
be impossible. Of one thing, at any rate, we feel certain, and 
that is that dramatic action would greatly enhance the effect 
of the music. Berlioz’s Faust differs in many ways from the 
versions which are already before the public, and in one particular 
at least it may seem for theatrical purposes to have gained in 
dramatic interest. The signing of the contract between Faust 
and Mephistopheles is deferred in this version until Faust learns 
that Marguerite is in prison on suspicion of causing the death of 
her mother, and the motive for his signing the dread document is 
that Mephistopheles promises her escape if he does so. 

The work opens with a quiet pastoral motif indicative of the 
return of spring, which is followed by a piece of instrumental 
music, in which the chorus of peasants and the Hungarian march, 
which are to follow, are skilfully interwoven. The peasant 
chorus is one of those remarkable efforts of which Berlioz was 
master, and it seems to carry one along with a rush of joy, 
while the Hungarian march, which closes the prologue or first part, 
is a masterpiece of that form cf musical writing. The second part 
shows us Faust in his study disgusted with life and seeking to 
free himself by poison, when, as in other versions, his hand is 
arrested by the sounds of the Easter Hymn without. The sudden 
appearance of Mephistopheles unbidden by Faust is, however, the 
cause of Faust’s relinquishing the thought of suicide, and from this 
point the action follows more or less the lines of other versions of 
the legend. Brander’s song in Altmayer’s cellar in Leipzig, and the 
subsequent fugue on “ Amen,” are a strange mixture of humour 
and erudition, and Mephistopheles’s “‘ Once a king be it noted” 
is sufficiently comic. In the third scene of this part Mephis- 
topheles has a fine air, “ Mid banks of roses,” whieh is followed 
by a remarkable chorus of sylphs and gnomes intended to lull 
Faust to sleep, which was very gracefully rendered, and to 
this succeeds one of the gems of the whole work+-namely, 
the “ Ballet of Sylphs.” For fairy gracefulness this piece of 
music is almost unrivalled, and the orchestra did much justice 
to its beauty. Faust on waking cries for Margaret, whom he has 
seen in his dream, and Mephistopheles, after a promise to show 
her to him, urges him to mingle with the crowd. On this follows 
a chorus of soldiers and students, which brings the second 
to a close. In the third part Margaret appears for the first time. 
The ballad of the King of Thule in the tirst scene is extremely 
tender and quaint, and the composer has caught the spirit of the 
words in a manner most remarkable, while the sigh which ends 
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the song is almost indescribable in its effect. An incantation by 
Me histopheles follows, to which is added a fantastic “ Dance 
of Will-o'-the Wisps,” the presto of which introduces us to the 
é Serenade.” This, the most remarkable number of the whole 
work, and which has been indicated more than once before, is, for 
diabolical humour, at once one of the strangest and most fascin- 
ating products of Berlioz’s genius. Written in tempo di valse, it 
js accompanied by a guitar-like movement, and the disregard of 
conventional closes makes it sufficiently grotesque. The shriek of 
the demon chorus at the end of each stanza has in it something 
appalling. With the exception of the “ Chorus of Infernal Spirits,” 
apiece of strange eccentricity, perhaps even Berlioz has never 
written anything so completely diabolical, The rest of the work 
resembles to @ —_ extent, as far as plot goes, the other 
versions, and thus gives occasion to a beautiful duet be- 
tween the lovers, and the song known in the German as “ Meine 
Rub’ ist hin,” for Margaret, until we reach the part where Faust 
signs the “musty deed” which gives Mephistopheles the absolute 
wer over his soul. ‘The Ride to the Abyss,” a singularly im- 
ive and dramatic piece of music, ensues, and ends with the 
Bpirection of Faust and the joy of the Infernal Spirits. As a 
imen of Berlioz’s eccentricity, we give the words of the Infernal 
Chorus, leaving the reader to make what he likes out of it:— 
Has, Irimiru Karabras? 
Tradioun marexil tradiuxe burrudixe 
For my dinkorlitz O meri Kariu omevixe 
Uraraike 
Muraraike 
Diff, Diff, merondor mit aysko 
Has, has Satan, Belphegor, Mephisto. 
Has, has, Koix, Astaroth, Belzebuth, 
Sat rayk irkimour. 


To the performance of the work much praise must be given. 
Miss Davies sang Margaret’s part with considerable success, and 
Messrs, Lloyd and Pyatt sustained the respective parts of Faust 
and Brander very creditably, while Mr. Santley’s Mephistopheles 
—the only part really dramatically delivered—was a thoroughly 
admirable performance, tantalizing only by the absence of stage 
effect. To Mr. Hallé’s indefatigable energy and skill in con- 
ducting is due the completeness of the success which the work 
‘has met with this season. We hope that he has been suffi- 
ciently encouraged in the production of this work of Berlioz to in- 
troduce to the London public L’enfance du Christ by the same 
composer, which, we see, he has already given at Manchester. 

e last Monday Popular Concert was chiefly remarkable for 
the reappearance in London of Mile. Marie Krebs. The pro- 
gramme contained no novelties and was somewhat shorter than 
usual. Mme. Norman Neruda, Messrs. Strauss, Zerbini, and Piatti 
gave an admirable rendering of the quintet inG minor by Mozart, 
an old favourite at these concerts, and Mile. Marie Krebs played 
the famous “‘ Waldstein” sonata of Beethoven, This sonata, one 
of the most difficult of execution which Beethoven ever wrote, 
was evidently intended by him as a test for the powers of the 
pianoforte player; yet while itis replete with difficulties only 
within the range of the most expert oe. he has succeeded 
in retaining a world of poetry and imagination. The gym- 
nastics he allots to his performers do not rob his work of true 
music. Mlle. Krebs’s rendering of the favourite sonata was ad- 
mirable, and we are glad to welcome such an artist as she is to 
London again. Besthoven’s Serenade Trio was the only other 
instrumental piece. The vocalist on this occasion was Miss Hope 
Glenn, and the really fine manner in which Miss Glenn sang 
Haydn's “Il pensier sta negli oggetti” deserved, in our opinion, 
more recognition than it received. To a fine rich voice she has 
added careful study, and, from what we have heard of her singing, 
we should say that she has a future before her. 


DUTCH MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


pas magnificent series of Dutch masters from the Hope col- 
lection gives, as we have already observed, exceptional import- 
ance to the present display at Burlington House. With a 
hearty recognition of what is offered to us in the work of other 
schools, it is, nevertheless, to the art of Holland, as it is 
displayed in the Second Gallery, that we find ourselves con- 
stantly returning with an ever-increasing sense of its extra- 
ordinary value and interest. Nearly all the eminent Dutch- 
men are here, nor, amid the large gathering of their works, 
is there often occasion to question the authority of the 
catalogue. The examples in nearly every case are of con- 
vincing genuineness and of —> quality, and in some instances 
‘we have an opportunity of studying the art of men who are com- 
paratively little known in this country, or known at best by work 
imperfectly represents their powers. The large composition 

by Van der Helst (87), apart from its high historical interest, is 
this way a revelation of the painter's remarkable gifts. Nor 
are there many collections in Europe which could boast of three 
such examples of Paul Potter as are here exhibited.) But if the 
loan from Deepdene is rendered exceptionally attractive by the 
Specimens which it comprises of men whose works are rare and 
unfamiliar, it is even more remarkable for the fulness with which 
it illustrates the genius of painters whose place is universally 
Tecognized and whose style is widely known. Terburg, Jan 
Metzu, and De Hooghe have never certainly been seen 


to greater advantage. The portrait of a Burgomaster (80), 
by the first-named painter, comes from the San Donato 
collection. It has been sent to Burlington House by Sir 
William Abdy, who contributes several interesting examples 
of early Italian art which we shall. have occasion to notice in 
their order. This specimen of Terburg’s powers in portraiture 
is of admirable quality, although it appears to have suf- 
fered somewhat in colour; but, good as it is, it will not stand 
comparison with the exquisitely finished composition of “Soldiers 
Drinking ” (110), which forms one of the gems of the Hope col- 
lection. Here we see the full measure of Terburg’s powers as a 
colourist; and we have to acknowledge that, with the exception 
of De Hooghe, he was in this respect without a rival among the 
genre painters of Holland. It is not merely that he has a fine 
sense of colour, and that he can select and combine the most 
delicate tints, but that he is able to preserve the harmony he has 
invented without the’surrender in any part of his work of the 
imitative truth proper to the representation of each separate 
object in the scene. The steel armour worn by the principal 
figure gleams with a brilliance and reality that approach 
almost to illusion; and the silk scarf around the soldier's 
waist, his heavy leather boots, and his embroidered sleeves 
are all executed in a style of the highest technical finish, 
which, at the same time, takes due account of every variety 
of texture and material. And yet with this extraordinary 
minuteness of detail there is associated a breadth of style 
and a perception of the refinements of character and movement 
which assert the presence of the artist no less than of the accom- 
plished craftsman. Itis interesting to note how in another Terburg, 
from the same collection, this costume, with its breastplate and 
back piece, is faithfully repeated (108), but under such different 
conditions of light and tone as to yield in the result an entirely 
distinct artistic effect. These are the two finest specimens of the 
master in the exhibition. A. third example, also from Deepdene 
(116), aad treating of the hackneyed theme of a Music Lesson, is 
of far inferior quality, though here, as in the other two, it is 
worthy of remark with what skill and understanding the painter 
interprets the character of the dog as forming part of the domestic 
life of the time. In every one of the three groups a dog is intro- 
duced, and in all the bearing of the animal is shown with the 
keenest observation of nature. 

The several paintings by Metzu are not o° uniform excel- 
lence. There is one of a Lady Reading a Letter (125) wherein his 
peculiar gilts are expressed in absolute perfectior. No painter of 
the school possessed in equal measure the power 0’ giving a sense 
of dignity and even of beauty to the forms of simple people. He 
could treat the costume of his time in such a way as to let the 
action of the figure have the freest expression. There is sometimes 
a suggestion of almost classic grace in the bearing of these 
cumbersome Dutchwomen, and we know of no instance where 
he has employed his art with happier effect than in the figure of 
the waiting-woman in the picture before us, as she stands with 
the pail under her arm, and a letter lightly held between her 
fingers, while with her right hand she draws aside the curtain 
that covers a picture upon the wall. This delightful little com- 
position is further interesting as showing the extraordinary 
subtlety with which the best of these Dutchmen interpreted the 
social life of their century. The grouping of these two women, 
the one intent upon her letter, the other lingering in the room 
in the presence of her mistress, has an air of unconscious- 
ness which is truly wonderful. There is no deliberate at- 
tempt to invent a subject or to depict a striking scene. 
The actors in this uneventful little drama have evidently 
been unaware of the artist’s presence, and yet this chance glimpse 
at the ways of their daily life tells us more, and tells it more 
simply, than a hundred pictures with a portentous moral and a 
liberal display of cheap domestic pathos. ‘he smaller painting of 
a Gentleman Writing (127) is an admirable piece of technical 
work, but it has not the same intellectual charm, while the two 
remaining Metzus from the Hope collection are markedly inferior 
in every respect. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the dark 
and poorly coloured composition of a Lady Writing (130) can be 
an authentic example of the master. We have just spoken of the 
absence in most of the Dutch painters of any deliberate dramatic 
motive in their work. There is a notable exception to the rule 
in Jan Steen, who is also splendidly represented on the present 
occasion. But what is gained in his case by the admixture of a 
spirit of conscious comedy will not, to our thinking, atone for 
the inferior perception which he displays of qualities of 
a purely artistic order. His technical powers at their best are 
not to be surpassed, and they could not be better illustrated than 
in “The Christening” (100), or the still finer interior (104), 
wherein a lady offers a glass of wine to her guest, while an old 
woman in the background is employed in opening oysters. In 
both there is an extraordinary variety and vivacity of expression, 
combined with the most careful elaboration of every detail. But, 
in spite of the fullness of incident with which he enriches the 
canvas, it is impossible not to miss those finer truths of form and 
character which reveal themselves, as if by some sort of magic, to 
the quiet gaze of men like Metzu and Van der Meer of Delft. Of 
the last-named painter there is only a single example (93) ; and, 
although not of the first merit in regard to colour, it forms a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of a very great and a very 
rare master. Three very beautiful works by De Hooghe, one lent 
by Her Majesty (113), the other by Lord Strafford (101), and the 


third from the inexhaustible treasures at Deepdene (126), wouldalone 
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suffice to give exceptional interest to this section of the exhibition. 
Light and colour in their infinite combinations of glowing tone were 
the facts that exercised a permanent charm over De Hooghe'’s 
imagination. He is never weary of these warmly-lit interiors, in 
which figures and furniture alike are only so many instruments by 
which he registers the most delicate gradations of tint and tone, 
and by his own constant delight in his subject, and by the endless 
variations to which he submits a single motive, he contrives to 
convince us also of its inexhaustible interest and beauty. The 
picture from Buckingham Palace is in some ways the most re- 
markable of the three, although it has apparently suffered some 
damage in one of the faces; but the last of the series, with the 
scarlet skirt of the seated figure glowing in the diffused sunlight 
that fills the room, offers perhaps the highest expression of his 
foree as a colourist. We must not take leave of the genre-painters 
of Holland assembled in these galleries without drawing attention 
to a Teniers of superb quality (96) lent by Lord Cowper, and to 
the highly-wrought examples ot Gerard Dow (97) and Vranz van 
Mieris (121). 

Rembrandt, the incomparable genius of the Dutch school, whose 
powerful individuality rejects any attempt at classilication, is not 
: ‘ogether well represented in the exhibition. The portraits of a 
Lady and Gentleman (75) is an interesting work of his early time, 
but it affords small indication of the ultimate direction of his art. 
The half-length male figure in the adjoining room (161) bears 
date eleven years later, and in certain rospects it ranks as a very 
noble and characteristic work of the master. Its effect is greatly 
injured, however, from the fact that the right eye has been at some 
tiine injured, and has since been repainted in the most bungling 
fashion imaginable. We presume there is good reason for at- 
tributing to Rembrandt the large equestrian portrait of Marshal 
Turenne (165), though it does not bear the evidence of the master 
on its face; but there can, we fancy, be no sutflicient authority for 
accepting as genuine the Christ and His Disciples in a Storm 
(168), a work in every respect unworthy of Rembrandt's genius. 


THE THEATRES, 


fa managers of the St. James's Theatre have done a bold thing. 

In a spirit of what may almest be called reckless adventure, 
they have produced a new play by a native writer, and, strange to 
say, their rash experiment is likely to prove eminently successful. 
This is for several reasons matter of congratulation. To those 
who have recognized at its due worth the artistic spirit which 
hus always characterized the management of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal their success will seem amply deserved. They have 
persisted, in spite of considerable discouragement, in maintaining 
a high standard of excellence in the representations at the St. 
James’s Theatre, and in seeking to win the approval of the. public 
they have ever been mindful of the claims of their own art. The 
continued prosperity of such a management is therefore a subject 
of concern to all who care for the progress of the drama in 
England. But, apart from such considerations as these, it is gratify- 
ing now and then to get out of the region of revivals and adapta- 
tions. There has been a little too much caution of late in the 
conduct of houses specially devoted to comedy. The growing 
esteem in which the actor's calling is held amongst us, 
and the increasing attention devoted to the theatre, have com- 
bined to breed a spirit of prudence and timidity that must be 
reckoned inconsistent with the practice of any of the arts. It is 
impossible to deal with the things of the intellect in the manner 
that befits the conduct of a counting-house. The drama, although 
it may often prove a source of profit, is not an investment that 
can ever be ranked with Consols; and it is idle to suppose that 
any amount of ingenuity will free its professors from the anxieties 
of a speculative career. And yet we fancy that a good deal of 
the present fondness for adaptations may be traced to an exagger- 
ated feeling on the part of managers against any sort of risk or 
uncertainty. They are willing to pay liberally, sometimes even 
exorbitantly, for the fruits of a Parisian manager's judgment ; and, 
should the bargain prove disastrous, they have at least an intelli- 
gible line of defence. But to risk their reputation by pledging 
themselves to the production of an English piece is a very much 
graver matter. A failure here is held to reflect upon the sound- 
ness of their tastes; it shakes the confidence of the public in 
their infallibility ; and it leaves all concerned without any kind of 
plausible excuse. 

The production of The Money Spinner marks an agreeable de- 
parture from this at:itude of caution. Mr. Pinero, the author of 
the new piece, is a clever actor who has already shown some 
aptitude in dramatic composition. He has written one or two 
comediettas which have been decidedly successful; but it was not 
conclusively shown in these earlier experiments that he possessed 
the literary force needed for the development of @ more serious dra- 
matic motive. It istrue that the principal characters in The Money 
Spinner bear to one another a kind of relationship which has been 
made familiar to us in the work of an earlier writer. The old 
reprobate with his two daughters—the one so astonishly refined, 
the other so naturally vulgar—cannot but recall the central group 
in Mr. Robertson’s play of Caste. It is to acertain extent the 
Eccles family over again, and in the place of the aristocratic 
D’Alroy we have aclerk in a large house of business at Rouen. 
But while we easily identify our old friends under their new 


names, we do not feel that the recognition implies any grave re. 
proach upon Mr. Pinero’s talent as an author. He has employed hig 
material with skill and originality. The plot of his play is new 
and it has besides a kind of strength that is unknown in the 
Robertsonian drama. The action as it progresses calls out certain 
qualities of individual character for which Mr. Pinero has to trust 
altogether to his own invention, and the result therefore ranks 
rather as a separate development of a motive common to the 
work of both wiiters than as an appropriation of another 
man’s labour. The chief merit, indeed, of Mr. Pinero’s play lies 
in the harmony which he always preserves between the dialogue 
and the action. Ile shows a rare tact in bestowing upon each in- 
cident the right measure of spoken words. What the actors haye 
to say is never allowed to interfere with what they have to do, 
and this sense of balance between pantomime and dialo 

is perhaps the surest test of a writer's true instinct for 
dramatic composition. It is allowable perhaps to complain that 
the characters which he has taken such pains to exhibit effec. 
tively do not for themselves claim our warmest sympathy. But 
it is very easy to push this kind of criticism too far. When it ig 
suggested, as it has been in the present case, that the only person 
worthy of respect is the detective, who in the course of duty hag 
betrayed his friend, the theory surely reduces itself to an ab- 
surdity. In the drama, as in real life, the interest of the lcoker- 
on is awakened much less by moral rectitude than by mental 
suffering. We feel most for those whose feelings are most deeply 
stirred, nor does it follow that because our interest is strongiy 
aroused that we are therefore betrayed into any unworthy sym- 
pathy with wrongdoing. But, even if it were true that the 
characters in 7ie Money Spinner are lacking in good qualities, the 
fact would only give additional emphasis to the skill with which 
Mr. Pinero has contrived his play. The two chief sinners in the 
piece are the fraudulent clerk and his wife, and if we were left 
without any explanation of their doings, the picture would cer- 
tainly be neither attractive nor edifying. The woman who cheats 
at cards in order to save ker husband, who has swindled his 
employers, might of course be no more than an ordinary repre- 
sentative of the criminal classes. But here there are special cir- 
cumstances which serve to place her ina different category. She 
is the daughter of a brandy-drinking old card-sharper who has kept 
a gambling-hell in Paris, and yet she has not amid all her youthful 
temptations once yielded to the practices in which her gifted parent 
isan adept. It is only when he: husband is on the verge of ruin, 
and when she has pledged herself to repay the money he has takea, 
that she finds the old scoundrel’s encouragement too strong to 
resist. This part is played by Mrs. Kendal with great power and 
great refinement. By a mode of interpretation that is always 
vivid and yet never unrestrained, she lets us see the full measure 
of the mental struggle that is going on before she can bring 
herself to execute her desperate resolve. And, when all is 
over, her absolute self-abasement and shame are rendered 
in such a manner as to anticipate and disarm the hostile 
feeling which her crime might otherwise awaken. Mr. Kendal, 
wko plays the part of her victim, has a task which does 
not so entirely fit with his powers. To render the marriage with 
the vulgar little daughter at all probable there is need of a 
stronger accent of eccentric stupidity than he is able to command. 
It is a part suited rather to a “ character-actor ” than to a jeune 
premier, and the very qualities which serve him well in the ordinary 
creatures of light comedy are, in some sense, a hindrance to the 
success of the performance. Apart from Mrs. Kendal the burden 
of the piece falls chiefly on the shoulders of Mr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. Hare. The author has provided a new and very careful study 
of the figure of the detective, and the actor, seizing the idea with 
intelligence, completes the original conception with the happiest 
touches of art. As for Mr. Hare, it was clear from the moment of 
his first entry on the stage that he had a part in which he 
could exercise some of his most characteristic gifts. He evidently 
enjoyed, and contrived to make the audience enjoy, every carefully 
elaborated detail of the representation. The type is familiar 
enough, and it is for this reason the greater achievement to be able 
to transform the type into an individual portrait. The old scoundrel 
takes his place from the first as a new creation; and the odd 
mixture of dignity and meanness, of an exaggerated ease of 
manner, combined with a grotesque and unconscious vulgarity, 
ere made admirably suggestive of the man’s varied antecedents and 
surroundings, The piece is now preceded by The Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing, in which Mrs, Kendal appears for the first time before a 
London audience. The part, however, makes no very severe 
demand upon her resources, or perhaps it would be more just to say 
that it exhibits her art in a form in which it had already achieved 
success. The telling alternations between an assumed gaiety and 
anxious suffering are very effectively rendered, but they donot greatly 
differ in kind from the rapid changes of mood which she had to 
pourtray in The Ladies’ Battle. On the first night of the pro- 
duction of Mr. Pinero’s new play Zhe Wolf in Sheep's Clothing 
stood as the last item on the bill, and to some extent it suffered 
from the fact that the curiosity and attention of the audience had 
been already bestowed. The reversal of the order in which the 
two dramas are taken is certainly judicious, and by the omission 
of Old Cronies the evening's entertainment is now brought within 
reasonable limits. 

The praise which we have been able to give to the English 
actors at the St. James’s Theatre would certainly shock the sensi- 
bilities of a writer who has been discoursing on the English stage 
in the current number of Scribner's Magazine. The impres- 
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sions of a foreigner are always interesting, and here they are 
evidently founded upon some considerable acquaintance with the 
facts. is in itself is a substantial advantage, although it of 
course deprives the critic of that airy lightness of touch which 
belongs to the Frenchman with only a day to spare who believes 
that it is as easy to describe the condition of the English stage as 
it is to fathom the secrets of the universe. And yet, with all his 
faults, the Frenchman native-born is almost more charitable to us 
in our unregenerate state than the critic who has only borrowed 
the accent of French taste. No Parisian is so contemptuous 
towards English acting as the Englishman or the American who 
has worshipped at the Comedie Frangaise. It seems from the 
article under notice that French taste does not permit any show of 
affection on the stage; and, as a matter of course, it is equally 
obnoxious to the writer. In common with an English critic who 
has lately favoured us with his views, the author of the paper in 
Scribner’s was shocked by Miss Terry’s bearing towards [Bassanio. 
It is “ too free and familiar” for Portia—who, we are told, was a 
“great lady”; and great ladies behave with decorum. This is of 
course only a single specimen of the kind of criticism which is here 
offered for our consideration, and many other curious specimens 
might be quoted, although they would not represent the best 
that the writer has to tell us about the English stage. But 
throughout the article there is an undertone of contemptuous in- 
dulgence towards our efforts in the art of acting which is highly 
characteristic of a certain school of modern critics. 


REVIEWS. 


LEADER’S MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


R. LEADER has taken up a part of this noted woman‘ 
story that has been hitherto comparatively neglected. The 

ter number of the numerous writers who have taken Mary 
Beaart for their text have treated her rather as a bone of conten- 
tion than as a study of biography. Hence it comes that certain 
brief snatches of her life have been made the subject of countless 
volumes of special pleading by writers whose aim it has been to 
prove her either a sainted martyr or a fiend in human shape. The 
vindication or vilification of her character has become a party 
‘question between Roman Catholics and Protestants, and has been 
pursued in a truly sectarian spirit, her defenders and accusers in 
turn attacking one another with all the fierceness and bitterness 
“that usually characterize a religious controversy. Indeed, but for 
this religious element the subject must have been dropped long 
‘ago, for if the veil of prejudice and sentiment which obscures the 
story of Mary Stuart's life be thrown aside, the disproportion be- 
tween the vast amount of <ttention which she has attracted since 
her death and the very unimportant part which she played in the 
world’s history during her life becomes apparent. She was Queen 
of a poor and insignificant kingdom that had no influence on the 
itics of Europe, and she could not even keep the government of 
that kingdom, small as it was, in her hands more than a few years. 
Even in the larger kingdom whose throne she shared for a brief 
space, she had none of the influence which, considering her near- 
ness of kin to the Guises and the close alliance that had so long 
subsisted between France and Scotland, might have been naturally 
looked for. Fate had, indeed, marked her out as a stirrer-up 
of strife from her cradle to her grave, and that strife waxed 
louder and more violent after the grave was closed upon her. 
But she was more a passive pretext for, than an active agent 
in,a great deal of that strife. While still an unconscious babe 
she was made the excuse for the wasting of her country by its 
powerful Southern neighbour; but that was the natural result 
‘of the relative position of the two kingdoms at this juncture, for 
age was in strong hands and Scotland in weak ones, and 
er these circumstances an invasion on one pretext or another was 
sure to happen. Mary personally had nothing whatever to do 
with it, any more than she had any part in promoting the invasion 
of England by which Philip ostensibly purposed to avenge her 
death. In her life she really did nothing that should make her 
memory revered. Though all the sovereigns in Europe, including 
the Pope, professed to take a great interest in her, she had not in- 
fluence enough over one of them to induce him to draw the sword 
in her defence. All the intriguing which occupied the latter half 
of her life, clever as it was, produced but insignificant local dis- 
turbances in the kingdom of which she and her partisans chose to 
Consider her the lawful sovereign. Nor was there anything in her 
character to make up for this want of achievement, and to justify 
the place in the first rank among the leading figures of the six- 
teenth century that P weye has assigned her. The facts that she 
was very beautiful, that she could write Latin letters, that she was 
three times married, that the last marriage was as imprudent a 
Tunaway match as any schoolgirl’s heart could desire, that she died 
& violent death and did a great deal of fancy needlework, have 
Surrounded her memory with a halo of romantic sentiment which 
her personal merits certainly did not deserve. Looked at impar- 
tially, what strikes one most about her is the a with 
which she contrived to turn all the things that should have 
been for her wealth into occasions of falling. She had great 


* Mary, Queen of Scots, in Captivity. By John Daniel Leader, F.S.A; 
‘Sheffield: Leader & Sons. 1880. 


natural powers of intellect, and yet could not manage her 
own affairs ; t powers of fascination and discernment 
of character, yet used them only to attach to herself the most un- 
worthy objects. No one had more sagacity and shrewdness in 
forecasting future events, yet she ruined her cause by repeated acts 
of headstrong folly. Not the least foolish of these was her vclun- 
tary surrender of herself into the hands of Elizabeth. Knowing 
her rival as thoroughly as she did, Mary must have foreseen that 
she would never willingly let her go, and that an appeal to the 
arbitratiin of the sovereign of England was the surest way to 
alienate the affections of the patriotic party among her own sub- 
jects. She must have known also that the disaffection of the 

man Catholics in England, which she did her best to foster, 
must lead to the complete seclusion of a rigorous captivity. Pro- 
bably she did not foresee how long that captivity would last. It 
seems, indeed, incredible that one so fond of excitement and of 
movement and of active exercise as she was, could linger on 
through twenty years of monotony and isolation. That her cap- 
tivity lasted so long was a wonderfully happy thing for Scotland, 
for it secured peace with England, and peace with England was 
the one condition essential to the prosperity of Scotland. 

It is the story of a part of this long captivity that Mr. Leader 
has now written. He has confined his work to the years which 
Mary passed under the guardianship of Shrewsbury. He thus 
takes up his story after the Conference of York, the point at which 
Mary’s captivity may be said to have begun, and ends it with the 
year when Sir Ralph Sadler was commissioned torelieve Shrewsbury 
of a charge of which he was long before that time heartily weary. 
Mr. Leader thus avoids those two great whirlpools of the Marian 
controversy—the first appearance of the Casket Letters and the 
discovery of the Babington plot. He is thus spared the necessity 
of committing himself to an opinion on either of these important 
points. But, though not joining the camp of either party in the 
Marian war, Mr. Leader evidently does not think that Mary wrote 
the Casket Letters; but he does think her guilty of plotting 
against Elizabeth—indeed, he considers the whole time of her stay 
in England as one continuous series of intrigues, in which plans 
for the dethronement of Elizab:th found a place side by side 
with schemes for her own liberation. Mr. Leader's book is in no sense 
a controversial work ; he has merely undertaken to give a faithful 
record of Mary’s life, and of everything connected with her safe- 
keeping during these tedious years. He has done his work 
thoroughly well, and has spared no pains in searching out and 
bringing forward every scrap of information that can elucidate his 
subject. Lodge, Labanoff, and other writers; collections of letters 
and State Papers; all the documents, published or unpublished, 
that contain any reference to Mary, her gaolers, or her accomplices, 
have all been put into requisition, and the whole arranged so as to 
form a continuous and interesting story. From this story every 
one interested in the captive Queen may learn how she was 
lodged, fed, and guarded; whom she wrote to, and who wrote te 
her; what wondrous needleworks she wrought, and upon whom 
she bestowed them ; who succeeded and who failed in visiting her 
—in short, all she did and said and looked and thought, with as 
much minuteness of detail as if she were the heroine of the last new 
novel. The outline of the story issoon given. There are few events 
to tell. Nothing occurs to break the apparent monotony of the 
captive’s life save the occasional removal from one house to another. 
From Tutbury, of which she complains the most, describing her 
rooms as two paltry holes, and the garden as a place only fit for 
pigs, she is taken to Wingfield, thence to Chatsworth, and then on 
to Sheffield, and her life in each house is very much the same life, 
except that every now and then there are suspicions of underhand 
practices, or discoveries of attempts to communicate with the 
world outside, er rumours of plans for a rescue organized by her 
friends without; and after every such discovery the confinement 
grows stricter, the guards are increased, and the watchful- 
ness is redoubled. At one time there was such good reason 
to fear an attack on Tutbury that Mary was removed in great 
haste to Coventry, where she had to be lodged at an inn. The 
unseemliness of keeping her in such public quarters was a cause 
of great anxiety to Shrewsbury, who was well pleased to get 
safely within his own walls again. All through the dreary record 
one hardly knows which to pity most, the captive or her keeper. 
No doubt he at first felt proud of the trust committed to 
him as a signal proof of his sovereign’s favour. And the man 
who could write as he did, that he considered himself more 
highly favoured than all his “ ansysters” because Elizabeth 
answered his anxious inquiries about her health by a scrap of a 
note in her own handwriting, must have had a very servile sou! and 
hardly deserved anything better than such cheap rewards for his 
faithful service and endurance of manifold provocations. One of 
his greatest trials was that Elizabeth never would allow him money 
enough to meet the expenses which his charge entailed upon him. 
At first he was allowed 52/. a week, a sum which he complained 
was not enough to pay for the maintenance of the Queen of Scots 
and her following, and afterwards this allowance was cut down to 
302. Even parting with this — sum, inadequate as it was, 
tried Elizabeth’s niggardly soul sorely. Then, too, she over and 
over again grew suspicious of Shrewsbury’s loyalty, though she 
had no more faithful servant, and proposed to hand his prisoner 
over to the keeping of Huntingdon. Had Shrewsbury been a 
wise man he would have let her go, and been right glad to get 
rid of her. But he dreaded any change as implying distrust of 
his honour, and therefore did his utmost to retain this very burdene 
some inmate in his household. How irksome his task was to him 
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"may be gathered from his letters. Now he describes how either 
* he or his wife contrives to be always with “this queen” so as to 
- keep her, if possible, from making mischief; in another letter he 
says he has had “ more trouble than he ever had before in one 
day.” Then we find frequent complaints from Mary of the way 

- in which her health gave way from want of exercise ; and Shrews- 
bury, who dare not trust her out of his sight, has to walk out with 
her himself, though he suffered from the gout. His mind, too, 
was constantly kept on the strain for the detection of “ practices” 
either among the Queen's people or his own. Moreover, he found 
himself made the object of the most groundless ealumnies. At 
one time his own chaplain went up te London to denounce him 
as being a “practiser” himself. Even his wife, possessed by 
jealousy, after having at first zealously assisted him in his charge, 
‘went off, leaving him to bear the burden of it alone. Only once 
was he allowed a holiday during the whole long fourteen years, 
‘and that was when he went to London to act as President of 
the Commission of Peers at Norfolk's trial. After the execution 
of the sentence, which he then pronounced, he was made Earl 

' Marshal in Norfolk’s stead, and this empty honour was the only 
reward he got to make up for the loss of money, the loss of health, of 
of mind, and of domestic happiness, all which he suffered in 

= erage of the arduous duty which his Queen demanded at 

is hands. 


Another grievance, of which, however, Shrewsbury’s tenants 
had more reason to complain than Shrewsbury himself, was, that 
whenever this expensive guest was moved from one house to an- 
other, the prow Bn had to bear the burden of the removal 
of her baggage, the furniture, and plenishing required to make her 
lodgings suitable to her quality. All the carts and packhorses 
that could be got hold of were put in requisition to carry her 
effects, a corvée at which the owners grumbled mightily. Of all 
the houses at which she was quartered in turn, Sheffield was 
found the most convenient and suitable, both on account of its 
size, its strength, and its position, and also because there was an- 
other house within the limits of the manor to which Mary could 
be easily moved for change of quarters without much trouble. It 
was at Sheflield, therefore, that she passed the greater part of the 
time that she was in Shrewsbury’s keeping. As Mr. Leader 
points out, it is strange that while every scrap of tradition is 
eagerly caught at in connexion with all the houses Mary 
Stuart ever stayed in, and even with some in which she never 
stayed at all—such as Hardwick—and while every spot in 
which she is even reported to have spent a night is thought 
worthy of notice, Sheffield Castle, where she spent many more 
nights than its owner can have desired, has been compara- 
‘tively dropped out of sight, and is seldom even named in 
‘connexion with her story. It is certainly rather hard that, 
while the possession of a set of bed-curtains, of a pair of fire- 
‘screens, or of any other relic of needlework made by the 
‘busy fingers of the Queen of Scots, is supposed to give to 
“an otherwise obscure dwelling-place a certain prestige and 
flavour of antiquity, Sheffield, under whose shelter all these 
elaborate designs took shape from the fingers of this illus- 
trious needlewoman, should be regarded as a wholly modern 
‘and vulgar place, fit only for the making of knives and money, and 
as such quite beneath the notice of the romancer and the historian. 
‘Now Mr, Leader knows all about Sheffield, and very properly 
wishes to see it reinstated in its proper piece in romantic history. 
His account of the Castle, the Park, and the Manor House is at 
once clear, graphic, and picturesque. Attached to the Manor was 
a building called the Lodge, in which tradition places the lodging 
of the Scottish Queen. It had a flat lead roof, on which she used 
A Ne ph air. The view she enjoyed there is thus described by 

der :— 


. On this elevation it is probable the Queen of Scots took the air, and en- 
joyed the prospect, over the vales of Don, Sheaf, and Porter. The view on 
a clear day is most extensive. Even the dirt of a manufacturing town 
fails wholly to destroy the charm of the landscape. The hills are the old 
hills of Hallamshire, as they rise above the vaya, where flow her five 
streams. In their former wildness they were grand; but even now, culti- 
vated, fenced off, built upon, gashed by quarries, marred by mine heaps, 
blackened by chimneys, they return much of their old charm, and tempt 
the men of Sheffield to emerge from their crowded town and breathe God’s 
air. 


Mr. Leader's book is embellished by photographs from portraits of 
the Earls of Norfolk and Shrewsbury, and of Shrewsbury’s famous 
wife, Bess of Hardwick. The frontispiece is a full-length of 
Mary at the age of thirty-six from the famous Hardwick portrait. 
Certainly, it does not represent any surpassing beauty of feature, 
but then it must be borne in mind that it was painted after years 
of confinement and disappointment had injured her health, and 
must have told upon her looks. Mr. er’s remarks touching 
the apparent contradictions in Mary’s portraits are worth noting. 
After quoting from a letter of Mary to her uncle the Cardinal, 
commissioning him to have four portraits of herself made to give 
as presents, he says :— 

Does not this pas throw some light on that curious subject, the 
portraiture of Mary Stuart ? her name the 
old houses of England, yet few of them can be proved genuine, and many 
are utterly irreconcilable with the idea that they represent the same face. 
This letter offers a solution of the puzzle. The portraits were ordered from 
France, probably copied hastily from some picture there, and were distri- 
buted rataer as tokens of recognition, than with any idea of recalling the 
features of a familiar face. Some would go to persons who had never seen 
the Queen of Scots, and would be prized, not because they were likenesses, 
but because they were her gifts. ence we find all those strange diver- 


sities of feature and of complexion which have perplexed enquirers, 
led some to ask whether the Queen of Scots were a cham yy 4 
frequent changes of appearance. 


Mr. Leader’s description of Buxton, or the “ Baynes of Buck- 
stones,” which was then just beginning to come into favour, and 
was repeatedly visited by Mary, and always with benefit to her 
health, is amusing as contrasted with the Greens of to-day. But 
want of space will not permit us to touch on all the varied points 
of interest in this the last contribution to the Marian literature, 
Suffice it to say, that it isa ee ee record of a period 
which has hitherto been a neglected chapter in Mary Stuart's life, 


THE POLYNESIAN RACE.* 


J lees Americans have long felt the want of an aristocracy in 
the United States. It is reported that an Aryan Society is 
now to be founded as a kind of order of nobility. None but 
Aryans need apply. The ingenious Hebrew, the bold Ganowanian 
(as Mr. Lewis Morgan calls the Red Man), the industrious Ah 
Sin, and the prolific negro will all sink to the level of a proletariat, 
As to the Irish emigrants, we presume that undeniable Celts will 
be admitted to the Aryan Society, but persons of Silurian or 
Iberian descent will be sternly rejected. But the aristocratic 
Aryans of the States may not be aware that they will have to 
admit such “coloured people” as the Polynesians to their new 
society. If Mr. Fornander is right in the opinion expressed in his 
Polynesian Race, then most of the Polynesians “ are descended 
from a people that was cognate to, but far older than, the Vedic 
family of the Arian (sic) race.” This theory was advanced by 
Mr. Fornander in the first volume of his book, noticed in the 
Saturday Review, on February 9, 1878. Mr. Fornander has 
collected and studied with much industry the legends, beliefs, 
songs, and genealogies of the Hawaiians. His notion is that 
Aryans of an age much earlier than the composition of the 
Rig-Veda entered India; got mixed up with Dravidians, and 
thus acquired a dusky hue; became “moulded to the Cushite- 
Arabian civilization of that time” (what time ?) ; left India for 
the Indian Archipelago ; yielded more and more to Cushite ideas, 
whatever they may have been; and at last pushed into the 
Pacific, not later than the first century of the Christian era, 
In our notice of Mr. Fornander’s first volume we ventured to 
treat with tay irony the philological arguments by which 
this pre-Vedico-Ario-Dravidio-Cushite Polynesian pedigree 1s 
supported. For example, granting that Nuka is the Polynesian 
word for an island, we should not at once connect Arginuse or 
Ichnusa with Nuka, or derive them from the language of the 
Cushite Arabs. We also declined to see any necessary connexion 
between Aitu-Take, one of the Hervey group, and It or Ait, a 
famous ruler of Arabia, renowned in “Indian lore,” and known 
to the Greeks as “King Aetus.” Mr. Fornander has not been 
shaken by our opposition ; nay, while he “sends his warm Aloha” 
(Cushite halleluia ?) to several English critics, he does not greet 
us with this kindly salutation. But, as he returns in his preface 
and the early chapters of his second volume to his pre-Vedic 
theory of the origin of the Polynesians, we venture once more to 
express our opinion that certain of his arguments are not real 
proofs of his hypothesis. 

Mr. Fornander says that the folklore of the Polynesians “ refers 
to events in the far past, which have hitherto been considered as 
the prehistoric heirlooms of Cushites and Semites alone.” He 
also finds in the race “some customs and modes of thought exclu- 
sively Arian.” Now it is an abuse of words, though a very com- 
mon one, to speak of “ Aryan customs and modes of thought.” 
The term Aryan can only be scientifically applied to language. 
Professor Max Miiller himself has protested against the wide and 
erroneous use of the word as employed by Mr. Fornander. There 
are no such things as “customs and modes of thought exclusively 
Aryan,” and there is, probably, no savage or barbarous custom or 
mode of thought which “ Aryans” cannot be shown to have known 
and practised. Again, we do not believe that there exist, in folk- 
lore, any “ prehistoric heirlooms” peculiar to the Semitic race alone. 
The Cushites we leave to Canon Rawlinson and the Anglo-Israel 
Banner. This is a point which can only be illustrated, of course, 
by examples, and we have no room here to show that Semitic folk- 
lore exists, in a rougher form, among Bushmen, Zulus, Finns, and 
Basques. One instance may be mentioned. Mr. Fornander (vol. ii. 
p- 42) speaks of Naula-a-Maikea, who was swallowed by a whale 
and vomited up alive. “If this is not a remnant of ancient myths 
and legends brought with them by the Polynesians from their 
trans-Pacific ancient homes . . . . it is, at least, a remarkable co- 
incidence with the Jewish legend of the Prophet Jonah.” But 
the myth of a person who is swallowed by a whale, an elephant, a 
sturgeon, or what not, and escapes alive, is common to Red 
Indians, Finns, and Bushmen. Did they receive it from OCushite or 
Semitic authorities? The truth is that the mdrchen of the tribes 
of earth are at bottom the same, and there is no reason why we 
should seek an origin for them in Semitic or Sanscrit literature. 
It is in Egyptian, or Sanscrit, or Semitic books that we first find 
the mdrchen in a literary form; but that explains neither their 
origin nor their distribution. To put the matter shortly, both 


* The Polynesian Race: its Origin and Migrations ; and the Ancient 
History of the Hawaiian People, to the Times of Kamehameha l. B 
Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. Il. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1880. 
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tales of the marvellous and popular customs are such 
“natural productions of the human mind in the savage and barbarous 
“ stages that they rarely afford any proof of community of race or 
of contact between races. They are peculiar to no race or races, 
are human. . 
Mr. Fornander’s second volume is devoted to the traditions 
contained in the genealogies of great Polynesian families. While 
we are prepared to admit that some elements of history must 
have been preserved in genealogies sometimes fifty generations 
, we are less to elements can 
ways be disengaged from the dross of legendary fancy. Again, 
we ts less inclined than Mr. Fornander is to calculate periods o 
time by assigning thirty years to each generation. Our author 
himself admits that many genealogies are distorted, and many are 
amplified, by family pride and the conceit of bards and other 
‘jpheritors of tradition. But this is no new critical problem. 
The best opinions are still divided as to the way in which 
we should understand the heroic legends and genealogies 
of Greece and of Iceland. What is the historical ele- 
ment, what the legendary, in the story of Jason, and the 
quest of the Fleece of Gold? This is but one instance of 
genealogical records and legendary tradition, often very coherent 
and plausible, which meet us in the early history of Hellas. For our 
own part, we can only discern two points of light in the question. 
First, when the adventures of the heroes of the Greek — 
meet us also in the heroic legends of China, Finland, and New 
land,and in popular fairy tales, we think these adventures may be 
regarded as mythical. It is impossible for us to discover who were 
the original narrators of these stories. We cannot accept them as 
historical, yet the Greek heroes of the tales have coherent 
genealogies connecting them with historical families. We have 
only discovered one error of three generations in all the legends of 
the Odyssey. Again, we may accept the accounts of institutions 
given in such traditions, as more or less true of the age which told 
the story, especially if analogous institutions are found to have an 
historical existence among known peoples. Perhaps we might 
also accept legendary accounts of great movements and migrations 
oo as not unbased on fact. Mr. Fornander, however, is 


ined to believe much more in the historical truths of the 
Polynesian legends. We cannot give more credence to them 


than to the tales of Danaus and A%gyptus, or to the legends of the 
Paladins eaetegers connected with the great historical 
French houses. . Fornander says, “ We believe the Icelandic 
folk-lore which tells of exploits and voyages to far distant lands,” 
and why should we not believe the Polynesian? Well, so far as 
‘Polynesian legend talks of long voyages between the various 
proups, we may accept that general fact as historical. But the 
dic genealogies in the Sagas are usually brief, and concerned 
with persons removed but by a few generations from the age of the 
natrator. The Polynesian genealogies, on the other hand, are as 
_ long as those of the Maclaines of Lochbuy, and other Highland 
houses, and run back to the most distant and foggy antiquity. 
The Hawaiian genealogies carry their principal line of chiefs 
“up to Nanaulu, or some forty-three generations ago. On the 
may of allotting thirty years to each generation, this gives us 
_ twelve hundred years, and takes us back to 680 4.b.” But, just 
_ agin the case of Highland genealogies, the first pages are blank 
_ enough. “ For thirteen or fourteen generations, or between four 
and five hundred years, I find nothing in Hawaiian legends, except 
. the bare genealogical tree, to indicate even the faintest ripple of 
_ national life and existence” (vol. ii. p. 5). About the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, however, we come to a kind of epic, 
_ or heroic age of Polyanidn Keoeod, like the time of Pelops, Danaus, 
"Jason, the Trojan cycle, and the rest, in Hellenic legend. “An 
@a of national unrest and of tribal commotion seems to have set 
in,” says Mr. Fornander. After, and perhaps as a result of a 
_ period of excitement, Mr. Fornander finds in the legends traces of 
_ customs previously unmentioned, as more stringent tabus and 
human sacrifices. “In support of this surmise, I may state that 
_in all the legends or allusions referring to the period previous to 
this migratory epoch, I have found no indications of the practice of 
‘ human sacrifices, though they may have existed” (vol. ii. p. 61). 
_ But how could Mr. Fornander expect to find indications of any 
_ institutions before the “ migratory period,” if, as he had already 
said, he “ finds nothing in the Hawaiian legends except the bare 
_ enealogical tree”? While we admit that the stories of migra- 
tions may be echoes of facts, we cannot feel at all certain that the 
8 of the stories are historical characters, any more than 
_Pelops or Angyptus, Of Kahai, for example, the legend says :— 
! The rainbow is the path of Kahai. 
j Kahai passed on, on the floating cloud of Kaui, 
Kahai passed on the glancing light. 
And, again, of Kaulu :— 
Rainbow colours, morning ligh’ 
He is the one out, 


No solar m ist will read these lines without feeling confi- 
“dent that Kahai and Kaulu are, not historical characters, but 
“solar heroes.” We have no such happy facility of guessing; but 


me well-known character of all early legends makes us hesitate to 
(took on Kaulu and Kahai as more real than the Finnish Ilmarinen 
‘or Wainamoinen. They seem to us like knights of the Mabinogion, 
‘musty figures in the Twreh Trwyth. These doubts will probably 
"be felt by most comparative students of national traditions, Mr. 
-Fornander has industriously com all extant variants of the 

, and thinks it “possible to disentangle the apparent 


snarl of the various versions and reduce the pretension of the 
Hawaii and Mani genealogists and bards to limits conformable 
with historical truth.” But Grote’s scepticism about the possibility 
of any such operation seems to us well founded. 

Much more interesting and valuable than Mr. Fornander’s 
attempt to disengage personal history from the legends are his 
notices of institutions such as the Alii,a kind of court of 
noblesse, with gradations of rank and of tabu. All this p 
(vol. ii. pp. 28-30) is worthy of the study of inquirers into 
history of institutions. The story of the abduction of the Lady 
Hina, however, seems almost as like a legend ofa Polynesian Helen 
the Fair as a tradition with an historical basis. Another legend 
(vol. ii. p. 75) resembles the — of the story of Theseus, and 
a Scythian médrchen handed down by Herodotus. Very curious 
are the traditions of shipwrecked white men, possibly Japanese or 
Spanish (vol. ii. pp. 81, 106-109). When Mr. Fornander reaches 
modern history, he tells the miserable story of Captain Cook’s ad- 
ventures and death with singular spirit and impartiality. His 
tendency is to defend Cook against the charge of inten- 
tionally allowing himself to be deified as Lono; but, we say it 
with regret, the evidence of Captain King (vol. ii. p. 175) looks 
rather the other way. The fortunes of poor Cook's body and 
bones have a ghastly interest. This volume seems to us infinitely 
more valuable than its predecessor. Would it be possible to pub- 
lish, with notes and introduction, the texts of the Hawaiian gene- 
alogies? Then people could form their own opinions more de- 
cidedly than it is easy to do at present. 


TWO FARMING NOVELS. 


HE: by a coincidence, we have a couple of agricultural 

novels appearing simultaneously, with engagingly 
titles. One and the other would seem to have been written con 
amore by men who are thoroughly at home in their subjects, and 
both are readable and instructive to boot. But there the resem- 
blance between them ends. Mr. Tanner, as may be supposed, 
being Professor in an Agricultural College, is all in favour of pro- - 
gress and scientific farming ; while the anonymous author of Stubble 
Farm is more rough and ready in his application of principles, 
and rather wedded to the traditions of an older school. Leaving 
it to experts to decide between the rival systems, we may say that 
people who go to novels chiefly for amusement will find Stubble 
Farm the pleasanter reading of the two. Itis a rollicking story, 
by no means artistically arranged, but full of animation and vigor- - 
ously-drawn character. Up toa certain point it embodies the highly 
satisfactory experiences of two English farmers of the enterprisi 
class of the old-fashioned days. They have sufficient capital, an 
spend it with spirit; they grudge nothing in reason to the land, 
according to their lights; they treat their people generously, 
though they look to have work for their wages; and for them- 
selves they are up with the early ploughmen and are always willing 
to turn their hands to anything. 4 spite of indifferent seasons and 
severe agricultural depression, we see no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Strong the second would have triumphantly surmounted his 
difliculties and died well-to-do like his father. It needed some-. 
thing more than foreign competition to ruin him. So his fate 
comes to him in the form so familiar to novel-readers, of trust 
responsibilities which he is careless in discharging. Even then he 
would have met his obligations honourably, though he might have 
had to throw up the lease of the Stubble Farm. But he is brought to- 
insolvency and a melancholy end by the scientific extravagances of. 
Mr. Strong the third, to whom, by somewhat involved private: 
arrangements, the Stubble Farm has been transferred. Not that 
science is altogether to blame; for young Mr. Harold Strong is 
Jamentably wanting in discretiop, besides being far too much 
of a fine gentleman, and having married a girl who is a 
superfine young lady. Still science directed by ignorance and 
inexperience does a great deal more harm than good. Harold 
buys a steam-plough, and sets it to work without previously 
studying the strata of the ground. Consequently he turns up an 
unkindly subsoil, throwing it on the top of land that has 5 
brought into capital heart by a long course of liberal manuring. 
And so the unfortunate young fellow cuts his own throat wi 
the deep ploughshares he has introduced with a flourish of 
trumpets. But, as what is one man’s poison may be another man’s 
meat, the case is exactly the reverse with Professor Tanner's hero. 
That astute young éléve of an agricultural college likewise goes 
in for serious steam-ploughing, with results that are the marvel of 
an excited neighbourhood. But then he had rented lean and 
neglected acres, and had struck treasures of virgin mould beneath 
the surface. The result is a show of arable land that looks as if 
each foot of it had been wrought by spade husbandry, and which 
blooms like a garden with miraculous crops. 

But we have been hurried forward to the sombre dénowement 
in the concluding chapters of Stubble Farm, which is in contrast 
with the brightness of the bulk of the volumes, If Tom Strong 
was ruined before he was well past his prime, he had thoroughly 
enjoyed his prosperity while it lasted; and at his commodious 
homestead of the Stubble Farm his lines had fallen to him in 


* Stubble Farm; or, Three Generations of English Farmers. By the 
Author of “ Ernest’s Struggles,” &c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1880. 
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pleasant places. The introductory pictures of the farm and its 
surroundings, in their highly-colo painting of rural abundance, 
suggest an easy rent and a handsome balance at the county 
er’s. We see half-a-dozen pairs of magnificent horses 
oughing in the rich loam, in all the lustre of their shining 
ess and to the music of the jingling bells. Of course there is 
a superb show of old wheat in the rick-yard; the straw-yard is 
filled with prime young feeding-stock ; the cows come trooping in 
with swollen udders to yield pailfuls of frothing milk ; and a herd 
of short-legged hogs are being fattened for pork and bacon among 
poultry of all kinds, from peafowl downwards. Above all, there 
are servants who have been brought up under “ the young master,” 
having worked from their boyhood under his father before him. 
They have learned to take a personal pridein the farm,and have come 
to consider Mr. Strong’s interests as theirown. The consequence is 
that everything has prospered ; things seem to go upon greased wheels, 
as between the employer and his head labourers ; and Tom Strong, 
with few cares in the world, leads the active but jovial existence 
of the most fortunate of gentleman-farmers. He shoots and courses 
occasionally, and takes a day nowand then with the hounds. He keeps 
a plain but excellent table; he sends his boys to a good middle- 
class school, and includes a governess in the strength of his 
domestic establishment. He enjoys admirable health and ex- 
uberant spirits, so that when taking an outing in the way of busi- 
ness, in the company of a kindred spirit, he breaks into something 
like vulgar “ larking.” But, on the whole, Tom is a hearty good 
fellow, filling the station in which Providence has placed him 
with pleasure to himself and profit to his dependents. In the 
Stubble Farm we have these pleasant pictures of the farming in 
the olden time which seem to be fading from the face of 
English rural society, as George Eliot and other writers have 
depicted it. 

The man to hold his own in the new state of things is 
young Mr. John Holmes, the tenant of the Abbott's Farm. He 
is believed to have rented the land on reasonable terms, and 
has every opportunity besides for developing his advanced views. 
For forty years the farm had been in the hands of an easy- 
going gentleman, who had been content to pay his way and do 

is farming in the old-fashioned grooves. Mr. John goes in for a 
sweeping revolution. He is pledged by his antecedents to cultivate 
up to his character, which stands deservedly high in scientific 
circles. He has distinguished himself at the agricultural college, 
and has been holder of the Wrexborough scholarship. That he is 
brimful of ingenious theories we may easily conceive, but intuition 
with him seems to take the place of experience. He has an ex- 
traordinary flow of well-chosen ge, and is a master in those 
arts of practical logic which make converts offhand in the most 
improbable quarters. From our personal observation of human 
nature, and, above all, of human nature in the country districts, 
we should say that his ideas must have been scouted notwith- 
standing their intrinsic merit, and himself held up to general 
detestation. He has no notion of dealing gently with prejudices ; 
he is most uncompromising in the statement of his startling opin- 
ions; he dogmatizes ina tone of authoritative infallibility that 
will tolerate no reply; and quotes chemical facts and scientific 
figures with a fluency that should have sent his primitive inter- 
locutors into fits. As a matter of fact, however, Professor 
Tanner's hero is always left in command, not only of the 
argument, but of the situation. His father has been long in 
occupation of a farm adjoining his own. Mr. Holmes, junior, sets 
to work at the vulgar process of teaching the old gentleman “to 
suck eggs.” He broaches plans the bare statement of which some- 
what scandalize the intelligent senior, who nevertbeless hastens to 
subscribe to them cordially, on the simple explanation of the 
young enthusiast. That may be set down perhaps to paternal 
partiality. But itis just the same with poor Farmer Watkins, 
who sets up his opinions chapter after chapter, that they may be 
summarily bowled over by young Mr. Holmes. When John 
Holmes has found an hour or two to spare, and that has been a 
matter of no little difficulty, owing to the methods of his habits of 
work and the quick succession of his numerous engagements, 
he walks over to call upon Watkins, who is his nearest neigh- 
bour. A stroll round Watkins’s antediluvian farm well re- 

ys him for his trifling sacrifice of time. His unfortunate host 
is unmercifully snubbed as he directs attention to those sights 
about the place which had always been the pride of his honest 
heart. His visitor sneers alike at his implements and crops, and 
humanely suggests mackintoshes for the unfortunate stock that 
stand shivering in the wet and the open stackyard. After all, Watkins 
ventures to call Mr, Holmes’s attention to one arrangement which he 
hopes is above criticism, It is a covered pit far the reception of 
liquid manure; and he appeals to the fragrant aroma exhaling 
from it as evidence of the richness of the quality. Even there his 
irrepressible guest has been smilingly lying in wait for him. 
Holmes rejoins, triumphantly, that the very strength of the smell 
is conclusive against the folly of the deluded Watkins. It shows 
that those fertilizing particles which ought to have been fixed are 
escaping, to be caught in due course by the “ nets ” he has spread 
over the surface of his steam-ploughing. In short, Farmer Wat- 
kins is routed horse and foot, whether he tries to make a stand on 
his fattening stock or his root crops; and, having been introduced 
into the story to point a moral, he and his household are turned 
into a terrible example. He dies and leaves his family almost 
destitute. What is more, his pretty daughters are helpless, noone 
been idiotically educated above their station; and are only sav 
from penury and worse by the benevolent interposition of Mrs. 


John Holmes, junior. For Mr. Holmes had found a hel meet 
worthy of him in a young woman who brings him the 
virtues for her dower. Mr. and Mrs, Holmes are the bene 
ficent geniuses of their neighbourhood, and, carrying their 
spirited and munificent squire along with them, almost reyo. 
lutionize the neighbourhood. They found an Industrial Qo]. 
lege for young ladies; they promote independence among farm 
labourers by judicious assistance; they instruct them in al] 
the advantages of life insurance; they encourage lectures which 
draw admiring audiences; they find the funds for female 
agricultural scholarships; and are the authors of an_ infinity of 
useful minor reforms. It is sad to relate that, after all, the self. 
sufficient Mr. Holmes is brought almost as near to the brink of 
ruin as the energetic but unphilosophical Tom Strong. Only while 
Strong has come to insolvency in spite of his farming, it is high. 
farming that has landed Holmes in his difficulties ; and is only ex. 
tricated by the timely interposition of the Squire, who rewards hig 
scientific enterprises by the offer of a lucrative land agency. We 
have already remarked that Professor Tanner's little book may be 
read with considerable profit. But it proves just as much or ag 
little as any fanciful story that is written with a purp ose, and in 
support of certain preconceived conclusions. 


WHEATLEY’S SAMUEL PEPYS.* 


hy this well-printed and truly readable volume Mr. Wheatley 

has turned his gifts as an antiquary and as a pleasant writer 
to goodaccount. It might, indeed, be asked whether there was an 
need to go outside the Diary for an account of Pepys and his world; 
for of all gossips Charles II.’s Clerk of the Acts is the prince, 
and of all autobiographers he is the most candid. But Mr, 
Wheatley has distinctly “shown cause.” He has done, mutatis 
mutandis, what a college lecturer does with his Horace’s Epistles or 
his Cicero's Letters ; he has given the history of the work, hasthrown 
together the allusions, has written chapters to elucidate points that 
Pepys himself took for granted, and has gathered into a focus the 
scattered indications of the writer’s character. The book has 
chapters on Pepys before, in, and after the Diary, on his books and 
his friends, on London, the Court, the public characters of the time, 
on Tangier, whither Pepys was sent with Lord Dartmouth in 1683, 
on the navy, on manners and amusements under the Restoration, 
A number of appendices are added, one of them a list of plays 
—they are more than one hundred and fifty in number—which 
Pepys saw acted, giving an interesting bird’s-eye view of the 
Restoration theatre; another, a list of the Secretaries of the Admi- 
ralty, communicated by Colonel Pasley, being a real contribution 
to the history of the navy. ‘ 

Pepys was born in 1632, either at Brampton, near Huntingdon, 
or in London, where his father, though a member of a good old 
family, was a tailor. He was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge; at twenty-three he married a 
beautiful French girl, Elizabeth St. Michel, daughter of a 

ueer visionary who had been “gentleman carver” to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and who spent his Jater years and most of his 
sorry substance in taking out patents for inventions. Mr. 
Wheatley gives a list of them in an appendix, and odd inventions 
they are—contrivances for curing “smoakeing chimneys,” for 
keeping horse-ponds free from mud, for moulding bricks, not to 
mention other and vaster schemes which never came to the patent 
stage, such as for raising submerged ships and working the gold- 
mines of King Solomon. Mrs. Pepys, charming creature as she 
seems to have been, and oddly matched with her matter-of-fact 
husband, shows traces of her parentage. When the Diary opens, 
we find Pepys already married, and on the look-out for a living. 
The Diary begins on January 1, 1659-60, and ends—the author's 
eyesight failing him—not quite ten years later, May 31, 1669. 
Coleridge, in one of those manuscript notes of which he was so 
prodigal, speaks of this loss of Pepys’s eyesight as “a greater and 
more grievous loss to the mind’s eye of his posterity than to the 
bodily organs of Pepys himself. It makes me,” he goes on, 
“restless and discontented to think what a diary, equal in minute- 
ness and truth of portraiture to the preceding, from 1669 to 1688 
or 1690, would have been for the true causes, processes, and cha- 
racter of the Revolution.” The point to be observed is that this 
“ minuteness and truth of portraiture” spring from the fact that 
the Diary was written without any thought of what might be 
published and what might not. It was never intended for any 
one but the author to read, and, in fact, never was read by any 
one till more than a century after Pepys’s death. The volumes 
which contain his invaluable record were all written in shorthand 
of an exceptionally difficult type, and were left without a clue to 
their interpretation. Mr. Wheatley thus recalls the circumstances 
under which they were first deciphered :— 

When Pepys’s library was presented to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by his nephew, John Jackson, in 1724, there were, among the other trea- 
sures, six small volumes of closely-written MS. in shorthand (upwards 
three thousand pages in all), which attracted little or no notice until 
the publication of Evelyn’s “ Diary.” Then it was that the Hon. and Rev. 
George Neville, Master of the College, drew them out of their obscurity, 
and submitted them to his kinsman, the well-known statesman, J.0' 
Grenville, who had as a law student practised shorthand. Lord Grenville 
deciphered a few of the pages, and drew up an alphabet and list of arbi! 
signs. These were handed to John Smith, an undergraduate of St. John's 


* Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived in. By Henry B. Wheatleys 
F.S.A. London: Bickers & Son. 1880. 
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lege, who undertook to decipher the whole. He commenced his labours 
in the spring of 1819, and completed them in April, 1822—having thus 
worked for nearly three years, usually for twelve and fourteen hours a 


day. 

It was only a few years ago, as our readers will remember, that 
the final revision of these shorthand volumes and the publication 
of a “definitive” text was accomplished by Mr. Mynors Bright, 
President of Magdalene College. 

The Diary has a psychological and an historical value; and it is 
of course in the latter direction that Mr. Wheatley attempts to 
supplement it. One of his best chapters is that on Tangier; a 
story of incompetence, corruption, and muddle, that even at this 
distance of time is enough to make an Englishman blush. Tangier 
was English for twenty-two years, from 1662, when it came into 
the King’s possession as part of the dowry of Katharine of Braganza, 
to 1684, when Lord Dartmouth solemnly blew up the fortifications and 
evacuated it ; and during all this time Pepys had much to do with 
the management and victualling of thetown. It was managed by a 
Board of Commissioners in London, none of whom knew anything 
of it, and who were so well titted for their work that, as Pepys said, 
none of them knew whether they were paying too much or too little 
for the mole which was to make a safe harbour for the new port. 
Immense sums were spent on this mole, and sums equally great 
found their way into the pockets of the managers at home. 
Pepys, who had a keen eye to his own interest, made a handsome 
profit out of his victualling ; and he had powerful protection which 
relieved him from any danger of interference :— 

Jan , 1668-69, Lord Sandwich proposed that a paymaster should 
Tange, and suggested Bir Charles Harbord for the post; 
but the Duke of York said that nothing could be done without Pepys’s 
consent, in case the arrangement should injure him in his office of treasurer. 
Our Diarist was much pleased at this instance of the kindness of the Duke, 
and of the whole committee towards him. 

With such “ vested interests” at headquarters, and with 
Governors like the celebrated Colonel Kirke, it is not sur- 
ising that Tangier should soon have been found an unprofitable 
folding. The Moors were for ever attacking it in the invariable 
fashion of those desert tribes—sweeping down upon detachments 
or convoys, and disappearing into the wilderness before vengeance 
could reach them. Moreover, political jealousy began to be ex- 
cited at home. The House of Commons “ expressed their dislike 
of the management of the garrison, which they suspected to be a 
nursery for a Popish army ”—an odd suspicion, by the way, con- 
sidering that the Portuguese Governor had resigned his post at the 
time of the cession to England rather than surrender the town to 
heretics. In the end, Lord Dartmouth (who took Pepys with 
him) sailed with secret orders to Tangier in 1684, and brought 
away the garrison, after destroying the mole and the fortifications. 
Decent people at home were ashamed of the whole business, of 
the little use that had been made of the “ Key of the Mediter- 
ranean,” of the “ swearing, cursing and drinking ” which were the 
staple of the life of the inhabitants, and of the humiliating but 
very necessary surrender. The one advantage that England de- 
rived from Tangier seems to be that Wenceslaus Hollar, com- 
missioned by the King, etched some charming views of it. 

Anotber valuable chapter in Mr. Wheatley’s book is that on the 
Navy, with which. Pepys was officially connected from the time of 
his appointment as Secretary to the Generals at Sea in 1660 to 
the Revolution. In many ways this chapter is not much pleasanter 
reading than that on Tangier; it is the same story of incompetence 
and corruption. Sailors unpaid and deserting to the enemy, 
officers jealous of each other and laying hands on each other's Fi 
gotten gains—this is the normal state of things in the English 
navy under Charles II. The Duke of York did his best to reform 
matters, and Pepys wrote for him a letter to the clerks of the 
office, which Mr. Wheatley calls « “most complete instance of a 
H wigging ’ given by the head of an office to his staff.” But this 
could only mend the behaviour of the chief officials ; it could not 
cure the fatal economical condition which was ruining the navy— 
which allowed the sailors to be paid by “ tickets,” and had to find 
money by means of bills that were commonly negotiated at a loss 
of 10 to 15 per cent. Perquisites and the sale of places were 
the rule. On a visit to Chatham Dockyard in 1661, with Sir 
William Batten, the Surveyor of the Navy, Pepys found the house 
of the Director or Commissioner of the Dockyard trim and com- 
fortable. “ I wonder,” he says, “how my Lady Batten walked up 
and down with envious looks, to see how neat and rich everything 
is, saying that she would get it, for it formerly belonged to the 
Surveyor of the Navy.” Pepys himself was offered 1,000. for his 
place as Clerk of the Acts, and when he was promoted he did not 
— to divide the place between an assistant and a disreputable 
brother of his own. It need hardly be said that the navy was 
no worse than other departments at the time. 

It is pleasant to turn from the chapters in which Mr. Wheatley 
describes the business and the pleasures of the England of the Re- 
storation, from the pages quoted or adapted from De Grammont, and 
from the official records of ill-organized offices, to the chapters that 
Telate to Pepys himself, and notably to that headed “ Pepys’s Books 
and Collections.” This business-like, methodical, prosaic Clerk of 
the Acts was one of the most. eager of bibliophiles, and he lived 
in a golden age when competition was not, at least in England. 
“ Without flattery, love to find a rare book for you,” wrote Robert 

tt, the bookseller of Little Britain, in sending him three choice 
volumes for thirty-four shillings. London, we know from other 
sources, was full of booksellers’ shops, but purchasers h for 
treasures did not abound; and it was possible for a man who was 


not particularly rich to amass the Pepysian Library, with its nine 
Caxtons, its precious MSS., its five folio volumes of broadside 
ballads, and all that makes the room in Magdalene College so 
choice a storehouse of good things, Pepys made a mistake now 
and then, as collectors do who “ weed out” their collections ; for 
instance, he exchanged a third folio of Shakspeare for a fourth 
folio—gold for brass, indeed, from the point of view of rarity. 
But what strikes the reader most in the matter of his 
Library, as in everything else, is the spirit of neatness 
and order, reaching to pedantry sometimes, that the man 
was possessed with. He numbered his books over and over again, 
to the despair of his wife and of all who have had to do with them 
since; he arranged them in the presses made by Sympson, the 
joiner, “to my extraordinary satisfaction,” raising up the short 
volumes by means of wooden stilts to the height of their taller 
neighbours; he organized and re-organized till the thing was at 
last ordered aright. Here is a passage which Mr. Wheatley quotes 
(February 2, 1667-8), a passage which will commend itself to 
many a book-lover who is past the first fervour of youth :— 
“ Whereas, before, my delight was in multitude of books and 
spending money in that and buying always of other things, now 
that I am become a better husband, and have left off buying, now 
my delight is in the neatness of everything.” This excellent hint 
for the book-hunter shall be the last of our borrowings from Mr. 
Pepys and his introducer. We are grateful to Mr. Wheatley for 
bringing us across him again, There is an inexhaustible charm in 
the man, in spite of his vulgarity, vanity, folly, and his eye so 
steadily fixed on the main chance. In turning from his pages to 
those of the courtly Evelyn, we feel, indeed, much as Miss Burney’s 
Evelina felt when she passed from the society of Polly Branghton 
to dance a minuet with Lord Orville; but Polly Branghton was 
at least flesh and blood, which Lord Orville perhaps was not. 
And, with all his faults, Mr. Secretary Pepys was unquestionably 
flesh and blood. 


HAROUN ALRASCHID.* 


PALMER has been peculiarly happy both in the 
choice and in the treatment of his subject for the New 
Plutarch Series of biographies. The Caliph oun Alraschid 
(to adopt the popular spelling of his name) possesses many of the 
qualities which make a man’s life worthy of record. His personal 
character was remarkable alike in its extremes of kindliness and 
malignity, and his public history involves the records of the 
golden age of Mohammedan culture. Haroun stood to his Court 
in something of the relation which Lorenzo de’ Medici held towards 
the men of the New Learning. Like the Magnifico he was a 
graceful scholar and a genuine admirer of letters; but at Baghdad 
in the eighth, as at Florence in the fifteenth century, it was the 
setting of the royal gem and not the jewel itself that gave forth 
the lustre which has ever encircled like an aureole the names of 
Haroun and Lorenzo. The portrait of Haroun Alraschid in- 
volves a picture of the Mohammedan world at the climax of its 
greatness. Never had the empire of the Arabs extended so far 
towards the four quarters of the globe; never had their rule been 
so powerfully impressed upon the distant provinces, always apt 
for rebellion ; never had the will of one man received such un- 
questioning obedience over so vast an area, or that obedience been 
tested by a more uncertain or capricious will. And whilst Africa 
from the Straits to the Red Sea, and Asia from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus, waited anxiously on the unpredictable whims and turns 
of fancy of one changeable mind, the man on whom this burden of 
government lay was ever seeking to drown the horror of death by 
an endless round of amusements and pleasures, and surrounded 
himself not so much with the wise in statescraft and the learned 
in law, as with the gay in song and feasting, and the quick in 
repartee, the poet, the jester, and the butloon. The Court of 
Haroun attracted most of the wit and talent of his empire, and all 
who possessed any gift in rhyming or jesting would come to 
Baghdad to try their fortune, and risk their heads, at the palace of 
the Caliph. But though the prevailing tone was certainly light 
and frivolous, and a joke was more worth than a judgment, there 
were not wanting men of science and learning, skilled in the 
reasoning of the Greeks, or well stored with the treasures of tra- 
dition, ingenious in theological casuistry and in the interpretation 
of the Koran, to complete the circle of wisdom, and make the 
Court a true reflection of the world which obeyed it. 

Haroun Alraschid has also this advantage, that he needs no in- 
troduction. We have known the good Caliph from our infancy. 
He has taken us by the hand, and led us by night through the 
narrow winding streets of his capital when he made those m 
terious expeditions which are narrated in the veracious histories 
of the Arabian Nights. We know the scrapes he was always 
getting into, and the magisterial finale which eventually came 
to them all—the blessing of the deserving lovers, the rewarding 
of the good storytellers, and the magnanimous marrying of the 
most charming of the heroines, with which the good Haroun 
happily closed the adventures of yp nue But the legends 
are certainly vague; Haroun plays a subordinate part, as listener 
or judge, and is seldom a —— rformer. It would be 
pleasant to be introduced to the home life of the Caliph and to 


* Haroun Alraschid, Caliph of Ba . By E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. New 
Plutarch Series. London: Marcus Ward & Co. 1881. 
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learn something of his public acts and his private tastes, This 
Professor Palmer has accomplished for us—not quite for the first 
time, as the editors’ preface claims, for Major Osborn has told us 
a good deal about the great Caliph—but certainly for the first 
time completely and independently, apart from the general history 
of Moslem rule. Professor Palmer gives a brief but sufficient 
sketch of the events which led to the establishment of the Abba- 
side power and the succession of Haroun, and then devotes him- 
self exclusively to the Caliph and his government. The sketch is 
only designed for popular reading, and needless refinements of 
spelling, references to authorities, and other requisites of a scholar’s 
treatise, are very properly eschewed. A clear portrait of the 
great Caliph, alike in his personal habits and his mode of go- 
verning his vast empire, is all that is wanted in this class of 
work ; and Mr. Palmer may be congratulated on the successful 
manner in which he has seized the leading features and the 
skill with which he has grouped his materials. It has seldom 
been our good fortune to read so well written an account of a 

eculiarly interesting life. Oriental studies are too apt to be dry. 
»vofessor Palmer, however, is among the few who can breathe the 
life into the dry bones; and his present creation is full of interest 
and even charm. 

It is the fate of the biographer to destroy illusions; and the 
life of Haroun Alraschid cannot be regarded as an exception to the 
general rule. The genial boon-fellow, the beneficent monarch, the 

atriarcha] governor, on closer inspection proves to differ widely 
rom the personage we know in the Arabian Nighis. It is true 
enough that Haroun could be a pleasant companion over the wine- 
cup when he chose, and could do a generous act when he was in 


the mood; but the drawback to his amiable qualities was this | 


question of the mood. No man was more uncertain of temper | 


than this man on whose self-control depended much of the happi- 
ness and prosperity of half the civilized world. His dearest friends 
could never feel safe in their necks, and no soul could tell what 
the humour of the Caliph might -be in an hour’s time; and, 
so violent was his fury when it was excited, that no 
man in his empire dared approach him, for fear of instant 
execution. When angry, the Caliph stopped at nothing. ‘The 
man who had given him the devotion of a life would be 
ordered to yield up that life for want of a clever retort, or 
erhaps for no reason whatever save that leroy le veult. One reason 
or Haroun’s morbid and uncertain humour was the sleeplessness 
which seems to have been his normal condition at night, and explains 


the nocturnal frolics which are associated with his name in the | 


Arabian Nights. The habit of turning night into day has pro- 
duced ill-humour in other ages than Haroun’s; but in his case the 
morning melancholy seems to have been unutterably desperate, and 
the misery of wakeful nights more than commonly hateful. In 
the delightful collection of stories which Professor Palmer has 
arranged as the final chapter (entitled “The Caliph of the 
Legend,” occupying nearly half of the book, and unquestionably 
the most amusing and characteristic part of it) there is a deplor- 
able picture of the depths of boredom to which Haroun Alraschid 
could descend :— 


One night Haroun was very sleepless, so he sent for Jaafer the Barmecide, 
and said, “I desire you to dispel the sadness and weariness which | feel. 
Allah has created many folks capable of cheering the sad—imaybe you are 
one of them.” 

Said Jaafer, “ Let us come out upon the roof of the palace and watch the 
myriads of stars, how complicated and how lofty they are; the moon 
rising like the face of one we love, O Commander of the Faithful!” 

“ No,” said the Caliph, “1 have no mind tor that.” 

“Then,” said Jaafer, “open the palace window that looks over the 
garden, and see the beautiful trees, and listen to the songs of the birds, 
and the murmuring of the waters, and smell the sweet odours of the 
flowers, and hearken to the water-wheel humming, with a moan like that 
of a lover who has lost his love; or sleep, QO Commander of the Faithful, 
until the dawn arise.” 

“Nay,” said the Caliph, “I have no mind for that.” 

“Then,” said Jaafer, “ open the window that looks over the Tigris, and 
look at the ships, and at the sailors singing, sailing, working, and amusing 
themselves.” 

“ Nay,” said Alraschid, “ I have no mind for that.” 

“Then,” said Jaafer, * O Commander of the Faithful, rise, and let us go 
down to the stables, and look at your Aral horses—beautiful creatures of all 
colours. There are steeds—grey, and chestnut, and dun, and bay, and 
white, and eream-coloured, and pied, and other colours—that would daze 
one’s wits!” 

“ Nay,” said Alraschid, “ { have no mind for that.” 

« Then,” said Jaafer, “O Commander of the Faithful! you have three 
hundred girls who sing, and dance, and play ; send for them all, it may be 
that the sadness which is on your heart will cease.” 

“Nay,” said Alraschid, “ 1 have no mind for that.” 

“ Then,” said Jaafer, “cut off your servant Jaafer’s head, for he can’t 
soothe his sovereign’s grief.” —Pp. 170, 171. 

In this anecdote the great Haroun appears very much in the 
light of a spoilt child“ who does not know what to do,” and it 
must be admitted that Jaafer's fertility in expedients for driving 
away ennui is scarcely above that of a very mediocre nurse; still, 
the suggestion of the amusement to be gained by cutting off a head 
is a happy one. It was this intensely morbid and melancholy 
nature which made Haroun so exacting a monarch. He would 
not tolerate aby one about him who was not good at something or 
enother that would drive dull care away. He was, moreover, fas- 
tidious in his criticism, and would have nothing to say to a poor 
pudin or a second-rate joke ; on the other hand, no one was more 
appreciative of true merit in literature or burlesque, and no one 
more lavishly generous to poets and humonrists, so long as they 
kept up to his very variable standard and suited themselves to his 
ever-changing tastes. He would take a great deal of impertinence 


in good part if it were accompanied with real humour, Abu- 
Nawwiis, the most famous of the Court poets of his time, was eon- 
stantly getting into trouble with his patron, and then extricating 
himself by a clever stroke of wit. For example, it is related that 
he and the Caliph were one day discussing the truth of an axiom 
laid down by the poet, that “ An excuse is often worse than the 
crime,” which Abu-Nawwas ollered to prove that very night to 
the Caliph, who, 


with a grim humour peculiarly his own, promised to take off the jester’s 
lead if he failed to do so, and went out ina rage. After a while, Haroun 
came in a somewhat surly temper to his harem, and the first thing that 
greeted him was a kiss from a rough-bearded face. On calling out violently 
ne a a and an executioner, he found that his assailant was Abu-Nawwas 
limself, 

“What on earth, you scoundrel, do you mean by this conduct?” asked 
the enraged sovereign. 

“I beg your Majesty’s most humble pardon,” said Abu-Nawwis, “I 
thought it was your Majesty’s favourite wife.” 

ye What !” shricked Haroun; “why, the excuse is worse than the 
crime. 

“Just what I promised to prove to your Majesty,” replied Abu-Nawwis, 
and retired, closely followed by one of the Imperial slippers.”—Pp. 147, 
143. 


Another and more serious case is thus told:— 


The Caliph, who was himself much addicted to drinking and otherwise 
violating the precepts of the Koran, one day in a fit of virtuous indignation 
ordered Abu-Nawwas to be executed then and there. 

“ Are you going to kill me,” asked the poet, “ out of mere caprice ? ” 

“No,” said Haroun Alraschid ; “ but because you deserve it.” 

“ But,” pleaded the poor fellow, “ God Almighty first calls sinners to 
account, and then pardons them. How have I deserved death ?” 

“ For that verse of poctry of yours, in which you say : — 

“¢ Qh, prithee, give me wine to drink, and tell me it is wine! 
Let me have no concealment when plain dealing may be mine.’” 

* And do you know, O Commander of the Faithful,” asked Abu-Nawwis, 
“ whether they gave me it, and I did drink ?” 

“ I suspect so,” said the Caliph, 

“ And would you kill me on suspicion, when the Koran says, ‘ Some 
suspicion is a sin’ ?” 

* You have written other things,’ said Haroun, “ which deserve death, 
That atheistic verse of yogrs, for instance :— 

“ « None has e’er come back to tell 
If he in Heaven or Hell doth dwell.” 


« And has any one come back to tell us?” asked the poet. 

* No,” said the monarch. 

“ Then surely you would not kill me for telling the truth!” said Abu- 
Nawwias, 

“ But,” besides all this,” continued Haroun, “ was it not you who wrote 
those blasphemous lines :— 

« ¢ Mohammed, thou to whom we look when trouble’s storms arise ; 
Come on, sir, for we twain could beat the Monarch of the Skies.’ ” 

“ Well,” asked Abu-Nawwais, meekly, “ and did we?” 

“1 don’t know what you did,” answered the Caliph. 

“ ‘Then surely your Majesty will not kill me for what you don’t know.” 

“Cease this nonsense,” said Haroun Alraschid, getting impatient. 
“You have over and over again in your poetry confessed to things for 
which you deserve death,” 

“ God knew all about those things,” said Abu-Nawwas, “ long before 
your Majesty did, and He said in the Koran, ‘ Those poets are followed by 
their familiar demons. See’st thou not how they wander in every valley, 
and how they say things which they never do!’ ” 

“ Let the fellow go,” said Haroun; “there's no catching him any 

way.”—Pp. 149-151. 
In the same way another man escaped his sentence of death by 
weeping, and explaining his tears by the remark:—*I am not 
afraid of death, for that is the common lot; but I am distressed to 
leave the world while the Commander of the Faithful is angry 
with me.” Haroun laughed and spared his life. 

Mr. Palmer is very right to insert so many stories of this kind 
in his book, for they throw more light on the character of the 
man and his times than any dry annals could give ; and we must 
think that the long list of revolts in Chapter II., although useful 
as showing the difficulties of the central Government and the 
miseries of the “golden prime,” might advantageously have been 
abridged. The mode of government and the haphazard manner 
of appointing governors adopted by Haroun are, however, well 
illustrated in this chapter, and this side of the Caliph’s ‘character 
is in some respects more important to chronicle than the better 
known private habits of the man. The chapter on the Fall of 
the Barmecides is a fine description of one of the most affecting 
episodes in Mohammedan history, and shows very clearly the 
cruel and passionate nature of the great Haroun Alraschid, which 
outweighed all his talents, his bright intellect, eloquent speech, 
and often affectionate impulses, in the scale of good and evil. He 
might have been a good man in a lower rank, but 


the preposterous position in which he was placed almost necessarily 
crushed all really human feelings in him. It must not be forgotten that 
he inherited what was practically the empire of the civilized world ; that 
he was the recognized successor and kinsman of God’s own vicegerent on 
earth ; that he was the head of the Faith ; that, in a word, there was not, 
and could not be,a more grand, important, or worshipful being than him- 
self. . . . That such a man should not be spoilt, that such an absolute 
despotism should not lead to acts of arbitrary injustice, that such unlimited 
power and absence of all feelings of responsibility could be possessed with an 
unlimited indulgence, was not in the nature of human events. He was spoilt, 
he was a bloodthirsty despot, he was a debauchce ; but he was also an energetic 
ruler; he humbly performed the duties of his religion, and he strove to his 
utmost to increase, or at least preserve intact, the glorious inheritance that 
had been handed down to him. If, in carrying out any of these views, a 
subject’s life were lost or an enemy’s country devastated, he thought no 
more of it than does the owner of a palace who bids his menials sweep | 
away a spider’s web. When he could shake off his imperial cares, he was:a 
genial, even an amusing, companion, and all around him liked him, al- 
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though such as ventured to sport with him did so with the sword of the 

executioner suspended above their heads.—P. 223. 

With all his faults, Haroun Alraschid cannot be charged with a 

want of individuality; his character was an original one both for 
od and bad; and Mr. Palmer's fine delineation of it is a really 

yaluable addition to the treasures of biography. 


MURRAY’S HISTORY OF EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE.* 


1 hg is by no means easy to do justice to a volume of the weight 
and learning of-Mr. Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture. 
The pages are so full of interesting and novel statement, of ab- 
struse reflection and ingenious theory, ‘and of a knowledge 
evidently exhaustive so far as research has yet proceeded, that the 
reviewer is tempted at first to resign his critical position alto- 
gether, and confine himself to enthusiastic praise. It is a fact 
that, from a certain point of view, the scientific or exact, Mr. 
Murray’s book does seem to us to demand something little short of 
undiluted eulogy. It is like the work of a thoroughly patient and 
competent German scholar of the days when German scholarship 
had not begun to flag; but unfortunately from the other, the 
purely literary, side, it has imperfections analogous to those that 
deform so much admirable German work. Mr. Murray’s style is 
laboured and inelegant; he is always—as indeed an historian 
should be, but perhaps on this occasion a little in excess— 
more occupied with the matter than the manner of his dis- 
course, and his sentences have the disadvantage of seeming 
isolated statements, instead of links in a long chain of argument. 
Asa good deal of the work is distinctly dialectical, it cannot be 
denied that this absence of style interferes with the lucidity of the 
thought. It does not in the least destroy the permanent value of 
the book as a contribution to exact knowledge ; but it will doubt- 
less prevent it from becoming as popularly useful as so sound a 
work ought to become. Having stated the only fault we have to 
find with Mr. Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture, we proceed to 
give some account of its contents. 

The first chapter is occupied with a dissertation on the princi- 
ples of composition in sculpture, which we cannot but regard as 
exceedingly valuable in these days when so many wild and 
fanciful theories of art are promulgated to perplex the public. 
Every young sculptor would do well to note the striking passage 
in which Mr. Murray remarks on the necessity that the artist 
should remain true to the nature of his material. This principle, 
understood by the Greeks from the very first’ by a happy instinct, 
has been singularly neglected by the moderns, who owe to 
their neglect of it many of their most perplexing failures. 
From discussing this point, and the speculations that arise 
out of it, such as the necessity of subordinating the design 
to the form of the surface or space to be operated on, the 
author proceeds to the consideration of realism and selection 
in plastic art. The phrases “realism” and “idealism” have 
been so idly abused in art criticism that we are glad to meet 
with a critic who has formed for himself a distinct idea of each. 
As Mr, Murray understands realism, it is the habit of slavish imi- 
tation of nature, without choice, without collation of types, without 
assistance from imaginative insight. It will be observed that there 
is some novelty in this view of the meaning of “ realism,” a view 
which especially lends itself to the art of sculpture. It has 
hitherto been used in serious criticism in a more favourable sense, 
as the force compelling art to return to nature after an indulgence 
in debased and conventional forms. In speaking of the modern 
sculpture of Western Europe we are accustomed to praise the 
realism with which Thorwaldsen in one generation and Rude in 
another recalled the sculpture of their time to a reverent, but not 
slavish, following of nature. But we notice that Mr. Murray, 
who mentions Rude only of all modern sculptors,’ speaks of him 
rather as a type of intelligent idealism than of realism. The fact 
is that there is no greater error than to strain too far in either 


‘direction the metaphysical signification of words, and the phrase 


under discussion may take two different meanings according to the 
starting-point of the argument, and so realism may be a term of re- 
proach to a sculptor ascending towards Phidias and a term of eulogy 
to one contending against Canova. In this sense Mr. Murray finds 
himself obliged to blame the designs of the famous /®ginetan 
marbles, although he expressly admits that here, upon the verge 
of perfection, realism had become rather forcible than coarse. 
When the threads are drawn so subtly as this, the differences of 
personal taste begin to perplex a critic ; and so it happens that, from 
thedaysof Pausanias downwards, there have been people found ready 
toclaim for Onatas, or whoever it was who was the moving genius 
of the Aiginetan school, a higher place than for Phidias or 
‘Praxiteles. Mr. Murray gives a variety of details in which these 
friezes differ in their type of manhood from the sculptures of the 
Parthenon. It seems that Onatas, modelling obediently from 
nature, made the width between the hips a little smaller, the legs 
alittle longer, and the arms a little shorter than Phidias after- 
wards decided should be the proportions of a perfect figure. Mr. 
Murray, like Raffaelle and the world in general, prefers this slightly 
type, lends itself doubt to the 
grander conceptions of poetic imagination. Yet something might 
still be said for the spare and muscular type which Onstas ay 
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served before the Athenians first thought of improving a little 
upon nature. It should be noticed that the illustrations here 
given of the Aiginetan marbles by no means suggest the peculiar 
rigidity of the originals. 

Nothing is more interesting or inspiriting than to follow the 
advance of an art when it is approaching, but has not yet 
reached, perfection. There is a subtle fascination in tracing the 
progress and yet incompleteness of men like Marlowe or Masaccio 
which it is impossible to feel in the case of Massinger or the Car- 
racci. The goal is reached, the noon is over; we can hope for 
nothing better than a pleasant return, a graceful decline. The 
same early charm of suspended effort, of struggle and ascent, is 
given by the history of Greek sculpture just before its perfection. 
Mr, Murray presents to us, for the first time ia any sane historical 
order, the successive masters as they appear very dimly in the 
pages of Pausanias and of Pliny, in ancient fragments and in later 
copies. Those who delight in such parallels will be able to find 
in Ageladas a sort of Perugino, with his pupils Phidias, Myron, 
and Polycletus, who may vaguely represent Raffaelle, Michael- 
angelo, and Lionardo, while across the sea in Aigina there flourished 
in Onatas a sort of Albrecht Diirer. These comparisons, though 
beneath the dignity of historical criticism, are not without their 
value in popularizing history, and are less trivial than they seem, 
since human nature and the accidents of progress differ but little 
in each great age of discovery. Of the fame and prestige of Agela- 
das we hear much from Pausanias, who describes four or five works 
by him, none of which have descended to us in any form whatever. 
But in the case of his great pupils there is no lack of material on 
which to build a consistent idea of the paramount characteristics of 
each. Mr. Murray's plan does not permit him to speak of Phidias ; 
but he gives usan elaborate and highly interesting account of Myron 
and of Polycletus, Irom coins, and from late, yet now imperfect, 
copies in bronze and marble, we can obtain a sufliciently clear 
notion of the treatment of his famous group of Athena threaten- 
ing the satyr Marsyas for attempting to take up the flutes she had 
castaway. Pliny, describing this work, says, or seems to say, for 
the text is diificult, “fecit Satyrum admirantem tibias et 
Minervam”; and the peculiar gift by which Myron dazzled his 
contemporaries seems to be hinted at in the word “ admirans,” he 
being the first sculptor who rendered violent emotion either in 
gesture or features. A relief evidently suggested by this group is 
to be found in the National Museum of Athens. Mr. Murray, 
who gives a figure of this relief, thinks that it may indicate the 
design of Myron’s group; but of course it has not escaped so 
minute an observer that the flutes are represented in the act of 
falling, and that the satyr so regards them. But this incident, 
though possible in bas-relief, is impossible in the round, and there- 
fore, not only the position of the flutes, but the attitude of 
Marsyas, must have been entirely different in the original. In the 
Lateran fragment the satyr gazes with astonishment on the ground 
before him, and the flutes may perhaps have lain on the edge of the 
skirt of Athena. 

Myron, arriving on the stage just before the moment of final 
perfection, seems to have shown a sort of vacillation, a curious in- 
equality, in the extent of his invention. On some sides he remained 
conventional and archaic, where all his contemporaries were 
hastening to a more exact observation of nature. He was peculiar 
for his practice of treating hair in the rude antique manner. But 
he was a great master of movement; he introduced genre into 
sculpture ; and the illustration of fleeting emotions, such as humour 
and passion, is attributed to him. Polycletus, his fellow-pupil, 
seems to have followed and surpassed him in the rendering of 
human proportions. It will be observed that Mr. Murray, acting 
upon the distinct statement of Pliny no less than upon what can 
be gleaned of the character of Polycletus’s work, places him be- 
fore Phidias, instead of after him, as has been usual. His posi- 
tion among the artists of his time was one of protest, and it is*a 
touch which seems to us singularly modern that he wrote a 
pamphlet defending his theories against the practice of his con- 
temporaries. His statues had none of the freedom and versa- 
tility of those by Myron and Phidias; he did not approve of 
their imaginative license. In the eyes of Polycletus, delicate 
and accomplished workmanship, a subtle characterization within 
narrow limits, and the perfection of mundane grace, were better 
than all extravagant imaginings of the vigour and beauty of 
gods and demi-gods. Cicero speaks of his work as having at- 
tained an absolute technical perfection, and a soft delicacy of 
finish that has never been equalled. The bust known as the 
Farnese Hera is considered the most beautiful specimen of the 
manner of Polycletus now in existence, and as being not later 
than 450 3B.c. His Canon, as it was called, a male figure which 
he carved as a deliberate model of selected beauty and proportion, 
is so entirely lost that it is a matter of dispute whether it was a 
Diadumenos, or athlete binding a crown upon his head, or a 
Doryphoros, or athlete holding a spear. Doth these subjects were 
chosen by Polycletus for famous statues, and a variety of copies 
and late statuettes exist which may be supposed to preserve the 
manner of the great master to some slight degree. 

We have dwelt at length on those passages which have the 
most importance to the student of fine art, and have left ourselves 
no 8 for Giscussion of the scarcely less interesting chapters 
which appeal mainly to the antiquary and the scholar. The dawn- 
ings of art in the Homeric age, the influences brought to bear on 
Greek handicraftsmen from Egypt and Phoenicia, the character of 
archaic industrial decoration—these are themes that never excitéd 
more curious speculation than at the present moment. Mr. Murray 
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sums up our actual knowledge on these points with exhaustive skill. 
We leave to experts the analysis of bis ingenious restorations of the 
Shield of Achilles, the Chest of Cypselus, and the Throne of Apollo 
at Amklyce. We can do no more than refer, with special approval, 
to his lucid disquisition on the archaic metones of Selinus, the 
most important, because the most accurately d4ined in date, of all 
existing relics of ancient Greek art. In short, the book is full of 
valuable matter, arranged with such copious and conscientious 
references that it does not seem likely that it can ever be super- 
seded, unless, indeed—what is scarcely to be hoped for—the results 
of excavation should present to us so many masterpieces of 
Ualamis and Pythagoras and Canachus as entirely to revolutionize 
Mr. Murray’s ingenious restorations of their style. In the mean- 
time, we hope that the author will take up the thread of his his- 
tory where he has dropped it, and in due time present us with 
a history of Greek sculpture from Phidias onwards to the decline 
of art. 


THE MYSTERY IN PALACE GARDENS.* 


WF. RIDDELL is very severe upon the wickedness of the 
ivi present age, but we greatly doubt whether by this, her 
latest novel, she will do anything to lessen it. Certainly, if her 
book does not do much harm, it will not tend to make the world 
a whit the better. She wishes, we are willing to believe, to write 
a woral story. In the end she rewards every one in accordance 
with his merits. The chief sinner comwmits suicide, and the minor 
sinners repent. A much-injured man finds that, “by some curious 
twist of fortune, eighty thousand pounds reverts to him.” The 
virtuous heroine, in an eloquent country rector—the cousin and 
the heir of a Viscount moreover—gets such a husband as all 
virtuous heroines could desire. Her sister, who is by no means up 
to her level of exalted virtue, nevertheless finds such a husband as 
she deserved, and lives happily enough. Another young lady, 
who by marrying the man she loves loses a fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds, is rewarded by having for her husband the very 
man to whom the other fortune of exactly the same amount had 
60 unexpectedly reverted. But the conclusion of a story is often 
the least important part of it. Many an author, like many a man who 
dies on the gallows, makes a very pious and a very penitent end- 
ing, and yet does little, if anything, to promote the virtue of the 
world. We could very well have done without his exit had he 
only spared us his entrance. No one could be more severe than 
Mrs. Riddell in her judgment of the age. She is hard enough upon 
Society, but she is still harder upon men engaged in business. 
or them she can never find too bad a word. For instance, she is 
describing London ut the end of the season, “ Dives,” she tells us, 
‘was gone. Clothed in his purple and fine linen he adorned the 
West-end no longer.” This is harmless enough. Even rich men 
can hear about Dives with perfect complacency. But she goes on 
to say that “‘there was not much doing in the City, save cheating, 
which there, as elsewhere, goes on in season and out of season.” 
‘Lhe extravagance of such a libel as this only becomes tolerable 
when we consider its absurdity. The abuse showered by some 
ef our writers on men of business in general would lead us to 
imagine that they themselves had invested in some worthless 
bonds and had paid the penalty of their credulity. Those who 
prefer high interest to good security are too apt to cry out against 
the world when they have really themselves to blame. Can Mrs. 
Riddell walk through the streets of London and see the vast 
trade that is carried on, and believe that it rests on a founda- 
tion of dishonesty? Does she believe that the thousands and tens 
ef thousands of people whom she meets hurrying along the 
sireets, each bent on some piece of work, are so many swind- 


ers? She must be unhappy indeed if she has been thrown among 


men of business—City men of business—and has not found 
among them men of the highest honour. One great swindler is 
more talked about than a hundred honest traders, and it is by 
the talk that goes on that ignorant people farm their judgment 
of the world. Ifa second Timon, living a life of wild wretched- 
ness in his cave, should say that there was not much doing in the 
City save cheating, our pity would lead us to forgive him. But 
when such a charge as this is made in the pages of an indifferent 
novel, it is altogether another matter. Some City man might with 
reason turn round on Mrs, Itiddell and say, “ Madam, in your three 
volumes is there not a great deal of what is called book-making ? 
Is not the story spun out? Have you not spoilt your work by 
making it bigger, in somewhat the same way in which certain 
ananulacturers spoil their calico by adding worthless substances to 
it so as to increase its weight? Is there such a great difference 
aoe the ‘ padding’ of a book and the shoddy in a piece of 
sloth ? 

She might answer, and answer no doubt with truth, that she had 
not written a single line that she looked upon as superfluous. She 
aight maintain that she had never troubled her head about filling 
three volumes, more or less, but had steadily kept to her plot and 
her characters. In that case it might be justly rejoined that, 
though her honesty is beyond question, nevertheless she is very 
ignorant of, at all events, one of the story-teller’s art. Cer- 


tainly her three volumes might be very easily cut down to two, 


and yet the interest of her story be greatly increased. How easy, 
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for instance, it would be to cut out a few pages in which we arg 
sbown how the hero of the story “ found himself com. 
mencing to understand the sort of dual life persons whose minds 
are well furnished from the storehouses of the past may lead 
in even the newest and least promising of neighbourhoods.” Hy 
by the way, lived in Kensington, which scarcely seems to answer 
to this description, However, “in a vague, inconsequent sort of 
fashion,” he begins to think about the Roman occupation of 
Britain. Then he comes down to the time of Henry VIII., when 
“ Linacre the learned” planted the first damask rose. “ What 
lots of roses have come and gone since then!” remarks either the 
hero to himself or the author to her readers. From the 
roses the reader, in company with the hero, passes on to “ the use. 
ful cabbage,” and its introduction into England, and from “ the. 
useful cabbage” to “the firm, white-hearted lettuces,” which in 
the days of William III. were sent over express from Holland, 
Hence, by a rapid transition, he is brought down to the accession 
of Queen Victoria. In a foot-note, that almost fills a page, he js. 
provided with an account of Her Majesty's proclamation. He 
reads that in the courtyard beneath St. James's Palace was to be 
seen, on the 20th day of June, 1837, “an immense assemblage of 
persons, principally ladies of distinction, who vied in every demon- 
stration of loyalty and devotion.” We are gratified to learn that. 
in this country enough ladies of distinction can be found to make 
up the chief part of an immense assemblage. We had hitherto. 
thought that they did not exist in such vast numbers. From the 
=a. he returns to the battle of the Boyne, and to Queen 

ary’s lying in state at Whitehall. The digression at last comes 
to an end, and the story begins once more to move on. In another 
-_ of the book we have a sermon reported at considerable length. 

he author calls her report “a mere outline of the sermon ; the- 
slightest skeleton of a discourse which the preacher's genius and 
earnestness made flesh and blood—a living, breathing humanity,” 
If what we have given us is but the slightest skeleton, we trust that 
we may never come across the entire body. For the skeleton of a. 
sermon—unlike most other anatomies—is far less terrible than 
the sermon itself. We must admit, however, that the author has. 
some justification for introducing her preacher and his discourse, 
The hero is present in the church, and is greatly moved by what 
he hears. In fact, he wishes to make the priest his confessor. As: 
the good man was on the point of asking the hero for the hand of 
his daughter—as he and every one else supposed the young lady to. 
be—with the greatest promptitude he declines the position. In the 
end, however, the hero does make his confession, and nevertheless, 
though he is seen to have been a very great sinner, the marriage- 
does take place. 

Though the story is spun out in an intolerable way, yet it is 
not on account of its digressions and its multitude of words that 
we chiefly blame it. Mrs, Riddell, as we have said, sets 
herself up as one who judges, and severely judges, the world;. 
and yet we fear that, in this story at all events, she takes anything 
but the right path towards its improvement. In the first place, 
there is often a certain tone of vulgarity in her writing. While she 
abuses society and the City, she manages to fall into the slang of 
both the one and the other. But, worse than this, she draws at 
full length the character of a most revolting woman, with whom 
she describes her hero, Sir John Moffat, as living for many years a 
life of sin. Now Sir John she paints as an almost perfect man. 
It is true that he had committed one great sin, and that his after 
life was mostly spent in making atonement for it. But it is incon- 
ceivable, every reader must feel, that such a man should 
have gone on living year after year with sucha woman. The 
necessities of the author's plot required that the same man should 
be a treacherous and yet a thorough saint. She had 
planned a conclusion in which he should display all the Christian 
virtues, and should rise superior in every way to the man whom 
he had so grossly wronged. Very good men may fall, as very 
good men have fallen ; but no good man could have acted the part 
of Sir Johr Moffat, Either he should have been made a little 
lower than a saint, or the woman who spoilt his life should have 
been raised a little higher than a devil. In spite of the good man’s 
sufferings and his repentance, in spite of the wicked womans 
suicide, in spite of the general air of magnanimity and devotion 
with which the book closes, we feel that it is unwholesome reading. 
Happily its unwholesomeness is often lessened by the folly of the 
language into which the author falls. Fortunately, moreover, it 
is when she is writing about the wicked woman that her words 
become most foolish. We have her at one time introduced to us 
“ while, surrounded with mystery and bathed in an atmosphere 
impregnated with perfume, she stood in the stillness and majesty 
of the departing night beckoning him to her, beckoning him to her 
ruin.” Many years later on, we see her “a woman possessed of 
imperial beauty ; in middle age more striking-looking, more re- 
markable in appearance, more to be remembered with every acces- 
sory of wealth and well-being, and assured station about her than” 
she had been—to cut the author’s long description short—as de- 
scribed above. We then come upon her when “she wore & 
morning dress that was a master triumph of simplicity, fashion, 
and expense.” Her ribbons were trembling, her ruffles were 
creamy-looking, her hands were white and lovely, and her 
hair was thick and luxuriant. We pass on, and we see her “ in 
her sables and her velvets, in her rich attire "—something ditferent 
from her sables and her velvets it would seem—‘‘in the very 
zenith of her magnificent beauty.” Yet again we are told of her 
“marvellous beauty, which had seemed something superhuman 
when seen by the glinting moonbeams under the arching trees.” 
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The husband—the re gem husband, we should say, of this 

ndid creature—rich though he was, so far neglected every 

ry of assured station that by way of dinner he one day 

took “a chop and half-pint of bitter in the City.” It is no wonder 

that his very butler despised him, and the opinion of a butler— 

to judge by the important part that he always plays in such stories 

as these—is by no means to be treated with contempt. In one 

certainly—City man though he was—he rises in his lan- 

age almost to the level of the author herself. He talks of a man 

who “elects” to keep open house, Surely so fine a word as that, 

if it is allowed to pase eastward of Temple Bar, should have been 

confined. to those “incipient Lord Mayors” whom Mrs. Riddell 
more than once mentions. . 

While we find so much to condemn in this story, yet we cannot 
but feel that the author, if she would only follow better models, 
might yet write a novel that would be worth reading. pape pa 
she seems to have made her chief study in a bad school, and to 
more familiar with the-works of the least admirable writers of 
her own sex than with the great novelists of a better age. In one 
of her characters, the — heroine of the story, she shows that 
she.has the power of drawing a character that is not deficient in 
virtue, attractiveness, or interest. When she next writes, let her 
leave off abusing the world, and do what she can to make ita little 
better by giving it a book to read which shall be both interesting 
and wholesome. 


THE ITCHEN VALLEY.* 


R. SUMNER is a new and, we believe, a young, member 
of the fraternity of etchers, but his work has already 
obtained recognition both in the Black and White Exhibition 
and in the Royal Academy, where he had last May several 
etchings, of which a mournful but powerful and attractive 
view, “ Near Bruges,” will probably be best remembered. If 
he is not, in the narrowest sense of the words, a “ true etcher,” 
he is in every sense a true artist. The true etcher, in the purely 
technical sense, is he who delights in the etched line for its own 
sake, neither attempting to conceal it nor to exceed its acknow- 
ledged powers and legitimate uses. Mr. Seymour Haden is perhaps 
the greatest living example of a true etcher. But between Mr. 
Seymour Haden and, for instance, Mr. Samuel Palmer, there are 
many degrees and kinds 6f departure from the orthodoxy of Rem- 
brandt. The illustrations to Mr. Andrew Lang's Ozford, published 
about a year ago by the same firm to whom we are indebted 
for The Itchen Valley, have little indeed in common with the 
art of Mr. Haden, and yet Messrs. Brunet-Debaines, Toussaint, 
and Kent Thomas are highly esteemed etchers. But it is remark- 
able that Mr. Sumner is as different from these three etchers as 
heis from Mr. Haden. Heis, in fact, both an original and a coura- 
geous etcher, and with the thought, feeling, and draughtsman- 
ship which are manifested in even his least successful experi- 
ments, he can hardly fail to have an important influence in the 
development of the English school of etching. In many of the 
tes before us we may look in vain for the familiar but indescri- 
ble aes of the pure etched line. It is lost or disguised, as 
Samuel Palmer loses or disguises it. But there are no tricks to be 
detected. The needle and the varnish, the copper and the acid, 
have done it all, apparently, only they have been set sometimes to 
unaccustomed tasks, and called upon for effects hitherto considered 
elien to true etching. 

The question which at once suggests itself is, “ Why not seek 
some at least of these effects by the shorter method of mezzotint ? ” 
In turning over the leaves of the Itchen Valley we do not often 
stop to ask ourselves whether the result is good. In most of the 
plates it is, and in some it seems to us remarkably good, so beau- 
tilul, in fact, that it is not without an effort that we assume a 
critical attitude, and constrain ourselves to examine how it is 
achieved. And yet there is surely no problem which etchers are 
at present more concerned to solve than this—“ Can the best and 
most distinctive qualities of etching be preserved without speed, 
and can speed be attained without the frank display of the etched 
line?” The sense of power, for instance, and*the freshness that 
comes of the instant translation of the thought into the picture— 
are these sacrificed or endangered? And if so, is the sacrifice or 
the risk compensated ? Recollecting the tenderness, the poetry, 
and the true artistic beauty of such etching as Samuel Palmer's, 
and having, too, before us such a kindred work as the second plate 
in this volume, we dare not answer yes or no; but, heartily com- 
mending the matter to Mr. Sumner's consideration, pass on to 
make a few remarks on his book. 

_ In the first plate, “ Tichborne,” there is much that is pleasant, 
little that is startling. The reflections of the trees in the water 
are well given by the ordinary use of dry-point, and there is a fine 
bit of windy sky in the left-hand corner. On the right, however, 
ere is @ more original attempt to indi¢ate small clouds in the 
Upper atmosphere, which hardly strikes us as completely successful, 
use of line in this instance is unlike Mr. Sumner, who, as we 
have observed, is not too fond of it. 

The second plate, “ Near Alresford,” is delightful both in con- 
ception and execution. As a picture, it somehow reminds us of 
Frederick Walker; as an etching, it undoubtedly suggests Samuel 
Palmer, And yet nothing is more certain than that it is Mr, 
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Sumner’s own. The moon is sending through the clouds broken: 
light upon the mists which rise from Alresford pond. In the. 
sighh Sceaqeeand, an old labourer drags weary limbs along the road. 
If you had met him in that gleam you would ever afterwards have 
thought of him and it together, for he and the moonlight and the 
misty pond and level meadows and black trees and hedges are 
together that one thing—the “ motive” of a picture. The scale 
of the picture happily enables the etcher to treat the foliage in 
deeply bitten lines, which, however, are of course quite 
different from the ordinary and typical etched line, which hardl 
exists pure and simple and uncrossed except in the orb of the fi 
moon, The neeessity from which Mr. Sumner could not escape, 
of thus expressing, by @ conventional symbol, that to which line 
is perhaps least of all appropriate, is in itself an argument for the- 
frank recognition of the limits of pure etching elsewhere. The: 
shadows of the trees, too, on the field are just izable as a 
series of uncrossed lines, and aré thus, we think, the least. satis-- 
factory, because the least harmonious, details in this very beautiful 
picture. 

But it is impossible within our present limits to discuss, or even- 
to notice, each of the twenty-two plates in which Mr. Sumner has 
illustrated the course of the Itchen. In the fourth, “Near Avington,” 
we have an interesting and by no means unsuccessful experiment in 
the rendering of middle distance foliage. The sky and the extreme- 
distance in this etching are especially satisfactory ; but the Itchen 
winding along the valley hardly presents so flat a surface as we 
could have wished. The sixth plate boldly confronts the pro-- 
blem of the long unbroken roof line of Winchester Cathedral. 
There is a remarkable honesty in the acceptance by the artist of 
this characteristic but unmanageable feature of the Cathedral; 
and, with the aid of seyeral smoking chimneys and an admirably 
drawn tree in the foreground, he has succeeded in giving us a. 
picture as well as a fact. 

In the interior of the Lady Chapel (Plate ?) he is care-- 
ful and accurate without being dull, and has e us feel that: 
there is atmosphere betweeu us and the traceried roof. No. 8, 
“The Soke Bridge,” is, whether from choice of subject or defect. 
of light and shade, the least successful of the series ; but the boys- 
in the left foreground are well and bp crt? drawn. Perhaps,. 
in spite of the poetical and artistic charm of the second plate, 
the tenth, “‘ Winchester College Chapel,” is altogether the best in 
the book. The leafless trees, whose interlacing branches form an 
open screen rather than a veil, the atmosphere behind them, and’ 
then after an interval the building itself, clearly, but not too clearly,. 
seen, combine to make a picture as full of reverence as it is free 
from affectation. The subject of the next etching, “Seventh 
Chamber,” will commend it especially to Wykehamists, while its- 
fine effect of firelight and ow will interest artists who cannot 
claim that honoured title. 

“§. Catherine’s Hill” (No. 14) strikes us as one of the best 
etchings of the set. In the sky we have once more something 
like an experiment, but this time it is an attempt to indicate and 
suggest rather than to imitate, and this is altogether more frankly 
an etcher’s work than most of the others. the choice of his: 
point of view, Mr. Sumner has pleasantly shown the originality: 
which, in the preceding plate (S. Cross Brothers), wore almost an 
air of wilfulness, if not of eccentricity, No. 15 (“View from S, 
Catherine's Hill”) is not one of our favourites. There is a fine 
feeling of space, but the hill-forms in the middle distance are 
neither quite natural nor picturesque, 

The two difficult skies in the 16th and 17th Plates are well and 
boldly indicated ; but there is some foliage in the latter which 
seems to us the worst bit of work in the book, We have little 
fault to find with the last five etchings of the series, In the 20th 
Mr. Sumner has fully felt the appropriateness, as an etcher'’s 
subject, of a wide stretch of calm water, with low mud banks, and 
the clear crisp lines of mast and sheet; and to these he has added 
a sky in which the wind has left long wreaths of torn and 
straggling cloud to witness to a stir and motion in effective con- 
trast with the safe repose and indolence of sea and shins. This, 
then, is the Itchen at Southampton, and, after a capital view of the: 
old Bargate (No. 21), Mr. Sumner bids adieu to the river in @ 
view of the Southampton Water, in which it is lost to sight before 
it mingles with the open sea. 

In this last etching there is a very remarkable sky. A huge 
cloud sweeps over more than half the picture, and pours a heavy 
shower over the right distance, while the left is clear and bright, 
In this sky there is just that sense of speed and power which we- 
value so highly. We cannot doubt that the artwt watched the 
progress of that cloud, and that its huge volume, darkening the 
flat expanse of land and water beneath it, stirred his heart and 
urged his hand to swift decisive strokes. The bold and deeply 
bitten lines of the foreground are in perfect harmony with such a- 
mood, and we turn from this, the last of Mr. Sumner's etchings, 
with the conviction that, if he sometimes adopts unfamiliar 
methods, or accepts seductive tere amg. it is not because he 
lacks the essential qualities of an etcher, or has chosen his art amiss. 

We have confined our brief criticisms of the Itchen Valley 
strictly to the plates, because it is essentially an artist’s and not an 
author’s book, and the letterpress is properly subordinate and un-- 
ambitious. It only makes us feel as if the artist were at our elbow, 
suggesting allusions, mentioning facts, recalling anecdotes, but, for 
all that gives unity to allusion, fact, and anecdote, pointing quietly 
to the plate before us+-the result and expression of the brief 
hours when all these were fused intu one motive age emotion 
which entered at his eyes. Thus he starts with the derivation. 
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of Tichborne from De Itchen bourne, leaves the tired peasant and 
the'moonlight to interpret their own “song without words” by 
eer pond, and, even at the last, only silently reminds us 


The width of the waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and spotted with foam 

As it draws to the ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast 

As the pale waste widens around hin— 

As the banks fade dimmer away— 

As the stars come out, and the night wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea. 
‘For all he tells us in so many words is that, “ So ends the Itchen, 
in the quiet, matter-of-course sort of way, that all rivers join the 
sea, and the change steals gradually over the spent stream, as 
Southampton Water, with its broad shallows, leads on the breezy 
Solent.” 

A word of praise is due to the clever little woodcuts which 
occupy the place of initial letters to most of the chapters, and 
which we should have been glad to find explained in the list of 
contents. No pains have been spared in the printing and binding 
of the book. the paper is good and suitable, and the cloth boards 
are admirable both in colour and design. In fact, the same spirit 
of thoroughness seems to have animated the artist and his 
publishers, and they are rewarded by a completeness in the result 
‘which ought to make The Itchen Valley astrong new link between 
the public and this branch of art. ‘ 


GERMAN LITERATURE, 


Ts enterprise of the veteran Ranke in beginning a universal 
history (1) at the age of eighty is of a nature to astonish those 
most impressed with the marvellous elasticity of his powers. The 
undertaking seems at first sight hardly less remarkable a feat than 
Cato the Censor’s acquisition of Greek at the same age, or the 
octogenarian Pedro de la Gasca’s restoration of the royal authority 
in Peru. A nearer investigation, however, somewhat diminishes 
the apparent arduousness of the task. Ranke’s work is, strictly 
speaking, not so much a universal history as an essay upon universal 
Ristory, bearing much the same relation to history ree er as Vol- 
taire’s brilliant introduction to his Age of Louis XIV. does to the 
grayer works which supplied him with materials. The treatment 
is, notwithstanding, thoroughly objective; the writer’s aim of 
impressing his own views of the historical development of man- 
kind upon the reader being attained not by dissertation or dis- 
quisition, but by the skilful selection and appropriate grouping of 
circumstances, The book is thus the most artistic that Ranke has 
ever written, and exhibits him ina totally new light. His former 
histories have been laboriously elaborated by the aid of archives, and 
have been indebted for their value to the painfully studious inter- 
pretation of these documents. In the present work the historian’s 
power is again shown in his mastery over an overwhelming mass 
of material, but there is no endeavour after originality of research. 
‘Taking the incidents of the story as he finds them, he marshals 
them to their places, and briefly assigns to each group of events its 
proper station in the history of humanity, “ There is,” he says, 

an historical life, which progressively propagates itself from 
nation to nation, from one group of peoples to another.” To be 
the Mogrepber of this historical life, to note how, beginning on 
the of the Nile, it lays hold, one after another, of all nations 
capable of civilization and draws them to itself, to fuse all at last 
into a moral and intellectual, if not a national, unity, is the aim of 
the historian. Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Medo-Persia, early 
Greece, the conflicts of Greek and Persian, and the dev*.opment 
of Hellenic civilization, Alexander's conquests and the rise under 
his successors of a culture embracing both Greek and barbarian, 
are the principal chapters and landmarks in this brilliant review, 
in itself the crown of a laborious Tife and the flower of a consum- 
mate culture. It adds little or nothing to the knowledge of well- 
informed persons, it offers the uninformed no adequate substitute 
for the current histories, but it exhibits, as works of more re- 
stricted scope cannot, the mutual connexion and independence of 
the histories of all civilized nations, The present instalment con- 
cludes with the African expedition of Agathocles, when Hellenism 
and Semitism seemed to hold each other in perpetual check, un- 
conscious of Rome in the background. 

The uprising of the Bavarian peasants in 1705 (2) against the 
Austrian troops, which had occupied the country after the battle 
of Blenheim, is an episode of which history has almost forgotten 
to take notice. It is a tragic story, terminating with a massacre of 
the insurgents at the battle of Sendling, and in great judicial 
severities. Dr. Schiiffler has related it in an interesting style after 
the best contemporary sources of information. 

The author of “ Excursions of an Austrian ” (3) informs us that 
the has been a steady opponent of absolutism in his native country, 
and that he is deeply impressed with the importance of Austria’s 
civilizing mission among her Slavonic neighbours, One might, 


“ (2) Weltgeschichte. Von Leopold von Ranke. Th. x. Die iilteste 
historische ne ih und die Griechen. Abthe. 1, 2. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. ndon: Williams & Norgate. 

(2) Die oberbayerische Landeserhebung im Jahre 1703. Von Dr. A. 
Schiffer. Wirzburg: Standinger. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Exkursionen eines Ocsterreichers, 1840-1879. Von Julius von der 
Traun. 2 Bde. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: W: 
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therefore, have expected to have found more direct allusion to these 
momentous topics in his book, which is little but a es of light 
and lively articles about certain districts in Austria, about sae 
land, and on the history of the petty princes of medisval Italy, 
They are, for the most part entertaining, but might have been left 
where they were without disadvantage to the national literature, 

Alphons Thunn’s work on the agricultural and industrial condi- 
tion of Ventral Russia (4) since the emancipation of the serfs is, 
on the other hand, very valuable,and very dry. It is full of important 
statistics illustrating the various evils under which the Russian 
peasant groans—want of credit and capital, excessive taxation, exces- 
sive toil, worst of all, his own indolence and frequent dishonesty. The 
writer neverthelessregards these darkspotsas in a considerabledegree 
incidental to the present transitional condition of social arrange- 
ments. A considerable development of material prosperity _ be 
looked for when the redemption of the land has been — in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century; it is only .to be feared 
that a hopelessly dependent proletarian dons will in the meantime 
have been created. 

Dr. Popper's essay (5) on mutual insurance.among the poorer 
classes, especially from the legislative pvint of view, is interesting, 
from its bearing on the question whether such insurance should be 
made compulsory. 

Rohricht and Meisner’s collection of narratives of pilgrimages 
made by Germans to the Holy Land (6) contains twenty-three of 
these documents, between 1346 and 1588. These include, for the 
most part, details of the pilgrims’ travels on the way to the Holy 
Land, which are frequently more interesting than their accounts 
of Palestine itself. There are also an historical introduction, a 
list of all known German visitors to the Holy Land during the 
period, and a bibliography, containing a thousand entries—the 
number, however, being made up by including Dr. Oswald 
Dykes’s From Antioch to Jerusalem, which is no narrative of 
travel, but a treatise on the primitive Church. It is dangerous to 
catalogue or classify books without seeing them. 

Herr Biihler’s prize essay on the Old Catholic movement (7) 
contains nearly everything about it which readers in general can 
desire to know. One portion is historical, tracing its origin and 
development in the various Catholic countries where it has 
hitherto manifested itself; another compares it with the numerous 
attempts at reform upon a primitive basis which have already been 
made within the bosom of the Church of Rome, many of which 
have appeared exceedingly promising, but all of which have ulti- 
mately come to nothing. A third part treats of the prospects of 
the movement, which the author's attachment to its principles 
probably induces him to estimate too favourably. 

Professor Preyer (8) occupies much the same position in Ger- 
many as Mr, Proctor in England—a lively and intelligent writer, 
not destitute of originality, but better known as a popularizer of 
scientific discoveries or speculations than for discoveries of his 
own, and with an especial preference for the outlying domains of 
research, suggestive of problems to which the present condition of 
our knowledge affords no solution. Such are spontaneous gene- 
ration, the limits of sensuous perception, and hypnotism, which 
are all subjects of thorough discussion. Another interesting 
essay treats of the development of the rational faculties in the 
infant, under the appropriate title of “ Psychogenesis.” Inter- 
esting notes are added on the reanimation of dried or frozen 
animals or plants, the vitality of germs, and other curious and 
partly enigmatic questions. 

It is some satistaction to the student of an intricate and mys- 
terious subject to encounter a guide who is quite sure that the 
clue to it is in his hands. The assurance may be a delusion, and 

et cheerfulness and confidence are apt to prove inspiriting. 

ivery possible satisfaction of this description will be the lot of 
the Egyptologist who consults the moderate-sized volume into 
which Professor Lauth (9) has condensed the entire pre-Christian 
history of Egypt. Professor Lauth is no charlatan, but an in- 
dependent and eccentric scholar, who reposes great confidence in 
methods of interpretation in which other Egyptologists repose 
very little, and whose confidence in his own judgment is absolutely 
unlimited, His claim is to have determined all important chrono- 
logical dates with approximate accuracy, and to have found places 
for all Manetho’s Aa nasties in consecutive succession without 
carrying the historical period further back than 4000 B.c. It is 
easy to allow for the seductiveness of such results to an ingenious 
and imaginative man; but their very neatness and completeness 
should have inspired him with distrust of their soundness. The 
orthodoxy of Egyptology may be relied upon to fill up the measure 
of what is lacking in this respect; it is only to be hoped that the 
apparently paradoxical character of much of Dr, Lauth’s work will 
not deprive him of due credit for his ingenuity and suggestiveness, 


(4) Landwirthschaft und Gewerbe in Mittelrussland seit Aufhebung der 
Leibeigenschaft. Yon A. Thun. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Gewerbliche Hilfskassen und Arbeiterversicherung. Von Dr. Eduard 
Popper. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem Heiligen Lande. Herausgegeben und 
erliiutert von R. Réhricht und H. Meisner. Berlin: Weidmann. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Der Altkatholicismus, historisch-kritisch dargestellt. Von C. Bithler. 
Gekronte Preisschrift. Leiden: Brill, London : Williams & Norgate. 


(8) Naturwissenschaftliche Thatsachen und Probleme. Populire Vor- 
triige. Von W. Preyer. Berlin: Paetel. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(9) Aus Acgyptens Vorzeit: eine iibersichtliche Darstellung der dgyp- 
tischen Geschichte und Cultur von den ersten Anfingen bis uuf' Augustus. 
Von Dr. F. J. Lauth. Berlin: Hofmann. Lo : Williams & Norgate. 
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The late Dr. Stark (10) was among the most eminent of 
modern archeologists, and Dr. Kinkel’s edition of his miseellaneous 
essays will be exceedingly acceptable. Among them are essays on 
hs of Greek religious history,on the myth of Niobe, a 

el between Pompeii and Pestum, and a notice of Mr. New- 
ton’s discoveries at Halicarnassus. Another class of papers refer 
to medieval art, treating of the development of early German art 
from the Byzantine, of Leonardo da Vinci, and of Albert Diirer. 
Another division consists of bio ical sketches of eminent 
archeologists, including Creuzer, Béckh, and Kéchly. 

_Dr. Soltan’s treatise on the popular assemblies of ancieht Rome 
(11) is a work proceeding from the school of Mommsen; so 
diligent and erudite that it can hardly be appreciated by those 
whose advantages forethe study of the Roman Constitution have 
not equalled the author's. 

Chamisso (12) belongs to the poets who have made a reputation 
at a stroke by a single production, not noticeably above the mass 
of their performances in point of execution, but embodying some idea 
which has taken the fancy of the reading public in every country. 
His Peter Schlemthl has rivalled the ularity of his friend 
Fouqué’s Undine; the man without a dedow has been accepted 
as the peer of the maiden without a soul. Like Fouqué, he has 
- written a great deal more, hardly inferior in literary merit, but 
he has failed to add another figure to the repertory of popular 
fiction. His poems nevertheless occupy a niche apart, honourably 
distinguished by their perfect finish, their generally objective 
character, and the clearness which might be anticipated from the 

t’s French extraction. His life was worth writing; even 
though, besides his emigration from France and his voyage round 
the world, it contains little that can be fairly called eventful. 
He was by no means one of the “ problematic natures” that 
fascinated Goethe. Simple, honourable, and candid, he lived for 
his family and friends, producing and editing much good poetry, 
the most conspicuous figure of a very respectable Berlin literary 
coterie. His present biographer, with the centenary of his birth 
in view, has combined new material, chiefly of a domestic nature, 
with the narratives of Hitzig and Palm, and has produced a very 
treditable memoir, not hvperbolically, but perhaps somewhat too 
monotonously, panegyrical. 

Herr Reissmann (13) is confessedly one of the best writers of 
musical biography; industrious, clear, concise, and, from his 
technical attainments, able to satisfy alike the general and the 
professional reader. For obvious reasons, the latter gets by far 
the larger share of his biography of Sebastian Bach. Bach’s 
music atfords an inexhaustible field for criticism, and Herr Reiss- 
mann has done all that could be done with his uneventful life. 

The second volume of Ramann’s translation of Liszt’s writ- 
ings (14) contains the eminent virtuoso’s essays on musical sub- 
jects and his letters while on his travels in the years 1837 and 
1838. The former are declamatory, fantastic, or inconsecutive ; 
the latter are excellent wherever, as is indeed most frequently the 
case, the writer does not attempt to philosophize, but contents 
himself with narrating what he has done or describing what he 
has seen, Elsewhere there is much affectation blended with 
genuine enthusiasm, of which the writer himself seems conscious, 
and which he endeavours to excuse at the expense of the age in 
which his lot is cast. 

Thirty-five years and twenty a sufficiently attest the 
merit of Vilmar'’s History of German Literature (15), which is 
probably the best of the innumerable works on the subject. The 
chief drawbacks are the angularities and asperities of the author's 
temperament, and the brief and inadequate treatment of the post- 
Goethean period, contrasting strangely with the pains lavished 
* upon the middle ages. Heine, for instance, is dismissed in a para- 

graph, though for his own contemporaries at least he is of more 

importance than all the epics of chivalry put together. This 
deficiency was more excusable at the date of the original publi- 
cation; but it is a pity that Vilmar’s injunctions against altering 
his book should have been interpreted so strictly as to prevent 

Herr Goedeke, who has superintended the present edition, and is 

most competent for the task, from entirely rewriting the latter 

part of the volume. 

Two new commentaries on Faust (16) present themselves with 
Claims to attention that can hardly be described as competing, as 


(10) Vortriige und Aufsiitze aus dem Gebiete der Archiiologie und 
igeschichte. Von Dr. K. B. Stark. Nach dem Tode des Verfassers 
herausgegeben von Dr. G. Ki Leipzig: Teubner. London: 

Williams & Norgate. 
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(11) Ueber Entsteh usammensetzung der altrimischen Volks- 
tersammlungen. Von W. Soltau. Berlin: Weidmann. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 


(12) Chamisso und seine Zeit, Von Karl Fulda. Leipzig : Reissner. 
London : Nutt. 

(13) Johunn Sebastian Bach =* sein Leben und seine Werke. Dargestellt 
Yon August Reissmann, Berlin und Leipzig: Guttentag. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

. . 14) Essdys und Reisebriefe eines Bacealaureus der Tonkunst. Von F. 
Liszt. In das Deutsche tibertragen von L, Ramann. Leipzig: Breitkopf 
& Hartel. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Geschichte der deutschen National-Literatur. Von A. F.C, Vilmar. 
Evanrleste vermehrte Auflage. Marburg: Elwert. London: Triibner 


4,(16) Goethe’s Faust. Erster und zweiter Theil. Erklurt von Oswald 
Marbach. Stuttgart: Gischen. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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neither trenches upon the other's ground. One is philosophically 
abstruse, the other brief and practical ; one excludes the text upon 
which the other is content merely to encroach, The more 
ambitious comment, by Oswald Marbach, displays thought and 
learning, but labours under the common defect o sone criticism, 
the defect of being alternately superfluous and obscure, It is true 


that the larger portion of it is occupied in grappling with the enigmas 
_of the Second Part. How Se Schrier will fare with this 


Sphinx remains to be seen; his notes on the First Part are full of 
sound, although, we should certainly have thought, frequently un- 
necessary, information, Can Germans of an age and wae dl to 
study Faust really require to have Regent, Maxime, Metaphysik 
explained to them ? “The introductory essay upon the origin and 
composition of Goethe’s work, its versification, and its first repre- 
sentations, presupposes in the reader a considerable interest in 
literary history, to which it is an acceptable contribution. 

Sir Orfeo (17), an English metrical romance of the middle ages, is 
edited from a thorough collation of texts, with copious notes 
and a full introduction, by Dr. Oscar Zielke. The publication is 
a valuable contribution to English philology, but apart from this 
the romance has considerable poetical merit, and the fable is very 
pleasing. It is a travestie of the myth of Orpheus, in which the 
mediseval King of Faérie plays the Pluto, but “Sir 
Orfeo’s ” conjugal affection and musical accomplishments are re- 
warded by a happy dénouement. 

Ebers’s new novel, “ The Emperor” (18), is announced as closing 
the cycle of Egyptian fiction in which his talent as a novelist has 
hitherto been chiefly exercised. It is to depict Egyptian society 
under the Romans, as the last work of the series depicted it under 
the Ptolemies. The Emperor is Hadrian, and the story turns 
chiefly on the tragic and mysterious fate of his favourite Antinous. 
Antinous is represented as a faithful, affectionate, rather stupid 
person, attached to Hadrian with the blind fidelity of a spaniel, 
and laying down his life for him with a kind of dull enthusiasm 
which fails to move from its intrinsic want of reasonableness. 
There would have been the gravest ethical difficulties in depicting 
a more impassioned character, but the inanimateness of the portrait 
is nevertheless prejudicial to the novel. Hadrian’s versatile dis- 
sag is far more interesting, but its traits are merely copied 

rom antique portraits, and the whole, though true to nature, is 

heavy and lifeless. The descriptive passages show the author's 

usual mastery, but the prevailing want of action and passion 

ae “The Emperor” the least generally attractive of his 
ctions. 

The sixth, and apparently the concluding, part of tag’s 
Ancestors ” (19) more of is 
absolutely uninteresting, and seems to bear internal evidence of 
having been composed with difficulty and reluctance, merely from 
the supposed necessity of bringing the writer's prose epic down to- 
nearly our own times, 

With the exception of the first, a pathetic and a told, 
but not very original, story of plighted love, all the tales in Paul 
Heyse’s new volume (20) turn on those Italian themes which are 
his special predilection. The “Talented Mother” is perhaps the 
best—a lively, comic story of a love affair among visitors to the 
Eternal City, with enough of serious interest to keep the atten- 
tion on the stretch, and terminating with a pleasant and unfore- 
seen dénouement. In “The Posterity of Romulus,” bright traits of 
ordinary Roman life are mingled with the hallucinations of an old 
painter devoted to Spiritualism, a situation suggesting reminis- 
cences of Tieck and Balzac, and inviting a comparison, not 
wholly unfavourable to Heyse, with one of Mr. Henry James’s re- 
cent stories. “The Witch of the Corso” is gloomy and melodra- 
matic, with considerable tragic power. 

The leading feature of the Rundschau (21) is the reappearance: 
of Gottfried Keller, whose new tale, “The Motto,” manifests as. 
much freshness, humour, and genuine vitality as any of his 
earlier writings. Few writers are more thoroughly national than 
this painter of the modern Swiss, while at the same time 
he is by no means parochial, A more ambitious and prolific 
genius who aspired to paint, not only a nation, but an 

age, forms the subject of the first of Dr. Brandes’s. series 
of essays on modern, French novelists, Few discoveries, biographi- 
cal or critical, remain to be made respecting Balzag, but Dr. 
Brandes’s remarks are judicious and well expressed. Karl Lamp, 
a récent traveller in Mexico, describes the two nations, utterly 
alien in character, which occupy that splendid country—the Creole- 
minority of rich landholders = olitical and military adventurers, 
with its superficial education eat glittering, but spurious, civiliza- 
tion; and the stubborn, stolid, unimprovable aborigine. The 
latter, Herr Lamp thinks, will get the upper hand, unless, he 
might have added, the Creole calls in the Anglo-Saxon. The pro- 
vincial towns, he remarks, are getting more and more forsaken 
the whites, and the concourse of the latter at the capital renders 1t 
for the time a most showy and apparently opulent city. Political 


(17) Sir Omi ein englisches Feenmiirchen aus dem Mittelalter. Mit 
Einleitung und Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Oscar Zielke. 
Breslau: Koebner. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(18) Der Kaiser. Roman. Von G. Ebers, 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Halle 
berger. London: Williams & Norgate. ; 
Freytag. Leipzig: Hirzel. 


(19) Avs einer kleinen Stadt. Von Gustav 
Lo : Williams & Norgate. 
(20) Frau von F.*und rimische Novellen. Von Paul Heyse, Berlin: 
Hertz. London: “Williams & Norgate. 
von Julius Rodenberg, 


21) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben 
Jane, vit Hft. 4. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co, 
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and legislative insecurity, however, cause the interest of money to 
tule very high; enormous fortunes are gained and lost ; and these 
extremes, and the exclusion of the bulk of the population ‘from public 
affairs, allow small chance of the formation of the middle class 
that might insure the stability of the Republic. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communt- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Satourpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, ts £1 10s, 4d., or 
87 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Mr. 
Davip Jones, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. B, F. Stevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalyer Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
“office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
nay commence at any time. 


PARIS. 


‘Copies of the SaturDAY REviEw may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. 8 Rue Neuve des 


he Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Sarurpay Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication, 


Copies of the Saturpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Now ready, VOLUME L., bound in cloth, price 16s, Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 28, each, Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each, May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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, CONTENTS OF No, 1,316, JANUARY 15, 1881: 


The Amendment to the Address. 
The Transvaal, Obstruction and its Pretexts. The Attitude of Greece. 
Ecclesiastical Toleration. Lord Lytton on Afghanistan. Sanitary Protection. 
Agents Provocateurs. The French Municipal Elections, 
Small-Pox Hospitals. 


Curates in the Eighteenth Century. 
The Third Irish Party. Mr. Hubbard ona "Religious Census. ~ 
‘Mr. Bradlaugh and M. Laisant. Fixity of Tenure. The Trade of 1880. 
Some Recent Music.- Dutch Masters at Burlington House. 
The Theatres. 


Leader’s Mary, Queen of Scots. 
“The Pulynesian Race. Two Farming Novels. Wheatley’s Samuel Pepys. 
Haroun Alraschid. Murray’s History of Early Greek — 
Mystery in Palace Gardens. The Itchen Valley. 
German Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,315, JANUARY 8, 1881: 


“The Queen's Speech ; Ireland—The Queen’s Revolt in the Transvaal-—— 


The Russians in Central Asia—The Last Speeches of the Epping Forest 
—dJews and Germans—Citizen Blanqui—The Employers’ Liability Act. 


“Winter Wildfowling—Feudalism and.Contract—Pulpit Pencillings in the Py 3/. G.— 


The Recrudescence of Fenianism—Roman Catholic Statistics in England—The 
Sabre—The Prospects of the Money Market—Winter Exhibitions—T7he Cup at 

the Lyceum. 
sEnglish Land and English Landlords—Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity—The 
Gardens of the Sun—Mrs. Oliphant’s Cervantes—Under St. Paul’s—Ilios— 
Causeries Florentines—Darwin's Power of Movement in Plants—The Gran- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HANDEL, BY HOGARTH. 


wes unique PORTRAIT of HANDEL, by Hocarrn, has 

Exhibited before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales H.R.H. the Duke of 
“Edinburgh, and bas been seen and acknowledged to be Painted from Handel by 
Hogarth by W. Holman Hunt. Mr. Ruskin has also seen the Painting. 


All Communications respecting this Picture address, FinE Ants, care of 
Mr. Harris, 159 Piccadilly, St. James's, W. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, 


WIN TER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Decorative Designs, by living Artists, NOW OPEN 
Daily, Ten to Six. 


Admission, 1s. Season Tickets, 5s. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

PR ATORIUM.” CURIST ENTE RING JERUSALEM.” and “ MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOII,” each 33 by 22 feet ; with Dream of Pilate’s Wife.” Martyrs,” &, 
DORE GALLERY 35 New Bond Street. Daily, Ten toSix. Is. 


\ ILTS and HANTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


DOWNTON, —For intending Landowners, Iand Agents, Farmers, Sur. 
The ONLY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE in GREAT BRITAIN 
OS: Ss 
SPRING TERM begins January 25.—For Prospectus apply to the PRESIDENT. 


ti NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Sandal Road, Camden Road, N.W., will RE-OPEN on Thursday, January 9, 


(THE CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, Prince of Wales Road, 


N.W., will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, Janfary 18, 1881. 


HE Misses A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 


BOYS will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, January 2, at 65 Kensington Gardens Squar, 
Hyde Park, W. 


AINT PAUL'S SCHOOLS.—About TWELVE SCHOLAR. 


‘ SHIPS will be Awarded next Term. For information address CLERK to Governon, 
Mercers’ Hall, E.C. 


President—Earl GRANVILLE, K.G. 
A Chapel and another new Boarding House have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
will now have a separate Bedroc * 
The for Cooper's Till, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c., have been obtained 
uri ve 
Tuition from 13 to 18 Guineas. Board, £ 
For particulars apply to the Rev. W. on oie. A., the Head-Master, or W. KNocxen, Esq, 
the Honorary Secretary. 


I EAMINGTON COLLEGE. The NEXT TERM begins 

ry 2sth. Scholarships lately gained at Balliol, Queen's, Clare, Trinity ‘Fall, 
Seemton tomy the Hertford. ‘Twelve Certificates in July last in Public Schoois Examinations, 
In the Junior School Boys are admitted at the age of Eight, and are prepared for Scholarships 
in this and other schools. Species attention paid tothe elementary instruction of little boys.— 
Apply, Kev. Dr. Woop, College, Leamington. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January 25, 1881. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 


[SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited.— 

Head-Master, the Rey. F. D. TEESDALE, M.A.. Scholar of W inchester and New 
College. Oxford, late Head-Master of the Northern Counties College. Inverness. The 
SPRING TERM will commence on Friday, January 28, on which day it is expected that all 
boys will be at the College at 9.30 a.M.—All - articulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
T.R. OWEN, The Cottage, Melville Street, Ryde. 


S. PAU L’S COLLEGE, STONY STRATFORD— 
H.W. McKENZIE. Keble Coll., Oxford, late Sub- W: artes 
Pav!'s, PUB SCHOOL in accordance with Chureh of England es, 
‘Guineas. particulars on application to the WARDEN, The NEXT begins 
anuary 19, 


BRUCE CASTLE, TOTTENHAM 


Head-Master—Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A, 


The main features of this School are its extreme healthiness, convenient buildings, and 
grounds (20 its sy! stem of education (which provides for s recial as well as 
the h_ domestic care and organization. few schools have 


ary 
greater natural 


TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


The Warden. RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A.., is assisted by Seven Resident Graduate 
Masters. Special attention paid to Modern Languages. Classical and Modern Sides. Junior 
Department for Young Boys. Exhibition to the Universities. Large By Fields, Gym- 
nasium, Fives Courts, &c. Terms, 50 and 60 Guineas. Apply tothe WAR 


PERCEVAL HOUSE SCHOOL, BLACKHEATH, SE 
Principal_WM. KIESER, M.A. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on January 25. 


ST. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A HIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GEN TT. EMEN. The religious training is upon 
definite Church principles. Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness, They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. ‘Terms, £75 a year.—For references, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. H. BourNz, D.C.L. 


MORNING PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of 


EMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Squ The LENT 
TERM commence Monday Morning, January 17. 


FFORD'S BRIDGE, MALVERN.—Thorough PRIVATE 


TUITION, in a large country house, is offered on moderate terms ae a few GENTLE- 
MEN'S SONS willing to read. —Address, J. C. GAWTHERNE, M.A, Oxo! 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Riceminailons, 


CHIGWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1629, on the 


borders of Epping Forest, offers a sound EDUCATION on the system of the Moderna 
Sides of the Public Schools.—Apply to Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, for the Naval, 


Military, mee Indian, and Civil Services, for the Preliminary Examinations, for the 
Legal and Medical Professions, and for Mercantile and. other pursuits. Hend-Master and 
Chaplain, the Rev. J. WHITE, M.A., late Head-Master of the Oxford Military “LE 
ang formerly Instructor in Mathematics at the Royal Military Ac acon, » Woolwich. 


commences on January 18.—Particulars as to Cadetships, Exhibitions, Scholarshi| 
Prizes, Medals, Terms, success¢s of former Pupils, &c., may be obtained of the Secretary. 


By Order of the Council, 
ALFRED EAMES, Secretary. 
Royal Naval School, New Cross, S.E., December 1880. nye 


FOLKESTONE. — —Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 


isted by a Cambridge M.A. and com val Teachers, paren PUPILS for the 
Universities, Woolwich, and all C pet A few Vacancies. 


PREPARATION for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 


ENGINEERING.—Special advantages for speaking Mod I. ‘For Pro- 
spectus and further particulers, address E. IDAL, Roseville: Surbiton. 


Sect SERVIC WOOLWICH, INDIA, HOME and CEYLON 
fay CERVICES, &e,_WALTER WREN, M. A. Christ's, and the Rev. H. P. 

Fellow of Ciare College, Cambridge. prepare Resident and Non-Resident 
PUPILS for ail it Gam titive Examinations. Twenty-four of their Pupils were successful in 


mpetition for Sandhurst, including first, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, 
ninth, tenth, eleventh, and the first of the Queen's India Cadets. 


erences can also be 


jor ~Woolwich,— uses 
Library. 97 Westbourne Grove, W. 
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